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DEAD. 





BY SAMUEL W. COOPER, 





Buried so long that grasses wild have grown 
Over the grave uncared for ; mosses green 
Obscure the name upon the stone unclean. 
Hut sometimes, dear, 1 Gud my heart has flown 
Kack to old love, who once was all my own; 
And thelong vears that since have rolled between 
Fvanish, and you are again m¥ queen, 


My love, my hingdcm and my crown and throne. 


Some foolish word, some song you used to sing, 
A sinite, a handeclasp or a careless kiss, 

some trifle happens, and mv soul doth wing 
Rack to the past, with its too fleeting bliss ; 

I Liss you, feel vour arms about me cling ; 
Forget cruel time—nor know his wide abyss. 


A Thief in the Candle. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN 
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CHAPTER I. 
SHADOWS AND DREAMS. 
T last, wife—at last! See; the acid and 
the alkali combine; the metal is set free 
aud is pre—cip—itated, and—no—no—no— 
no! Only another disappoint:nent !”’ 

Crash! 

A couple of retorts, a receiver, and a spirit 
lamp were swept off a goldsmith’s work- 
bench, and Adam Robson laid his fast-griz- 
zling head and broad brow upon his bare 
arms,as one does who is striken by despair, 
his breast heaving with sigh, and his bands 
opening and shutting as if here grasping as 
at something beyond him, and catching, as 
he had tried for years, at empty nothings, 
that seemed to hii: to be so real. 

“Husband !"’ 

Adam Robson lifted his despairing face 
slowly as a couple of soft, plump hands 
were laid upon his shoulder, and a sweet, 
comely countenance looked down in his, 
young-looking still, though here and there 
4 thread or two of silver showed about the 
White temples, and there were lines of trou- 
ble about the twitching mouth. 

“Hannah! wife!’ 

“Why trouble about it, dear? Why not 
be content to go on as we are; Gracie and 1 
will help you all we can, and—we have not 
been miserable, Adam, even it we have 
been poor.’ 

‘Miserable, wife? No, but it is the black 
cloud of the future that makes ine strive so 
hard.” 

“But why ?” . 

‘Because I am sick of seeing you work, 
Work, work, for such pitiful paymert; be- 
cause it maddens me to see my child, in her 
sweet bloom of youth, condemned to this 
drudgery ot the needle.” 

‘Hush, deer! I don’t complain; and as 
for Gracie, she is happy enough, poor child! 
Why, what black clouds?’ 

Adam Robson gave a quick glance round 
his room, half kitchen, half workshop, and 
caught his wife’s hand. 

“Devick,” he said, quickly —‘‘not a word 
asoul, but 1 am uncomfortable about 
him. He is Iny master.’’ 

“Well, what of that?” sai2 
drawing the troubled head to 
rested “Weall 


the wife, 
till it 


ust have 


her 


in 





upon Ler bosom 


e as h la 
but for the two 
years he seeins to have been 
nore beneath his thumb, and, strive 
Will, 1 am more and more in his debt.” 
, Mrs Robson Bighed. 


nt Know how it is, past 





getting me ! 
as I | 


“There were those diamonds he brought | 
me to unset. He always swears he left 
them here, but I never saw 
was gone, and he keeps their value azainst 
me, as so much owmg—a hundred and 
eighty pounds, and he makes out that Tam 
a good deal behind as well, besides the back 
rent.”’ 

“But he does not press you, dear; 
time we shall work it out." 

The goldsinith shook his head violently. 

“That is not all he whispered. “I'm not 
sure, but I’m afraid that he is a bad man, 
and, though I have nothing to go upon, I 
fear that some of the jewels he brings 
ine to reset or take out of their settings are 


” 





and in 


‘“‘Not honestly come by? Oh, Adam!" 

“Only suspicion, my girl; but I have 
worse to say.” 

‘“‘Worse ?”’ 

“Yes. Of late; when he bas come here, I 
have noticed his ways towards Gracie.”’ 

“Oh, Adam !” 

“Yes; women are generally most observ- 
ant, but I have seen this first. I aim sure 
there is something; and he, a rich man, 
can have no good intentions towards our 
ehild.”’ 

“Adam, you horrify me.” 

‘As I have often horrified myself.”’ 

“TI would sooner see her the wife of the 
poorest workman in the land thau ‘ 

“T would sooner see her dead!’ 
Adam Robson, fiercely. 

“But we need not worry ourselves about 
that, forlam sure Mr. Brand does not 
come here merely to see how I am now.’ 

. “Oh, nonsense! He, a clever doctor, 
could not think of Gracie.”” 

“But I’m sure be does,and I think Gracie 
cares for him. How kind he was all through 
my illness !”’ 

“Yes, and I have not paid his bill. Wife, 
wife!’ cried Robson, excitedly, “I must, I 
will find this out, and then—wealth, girl— 
wealth !”’ 

“Do you think we should be any happier 
if we had wealth, Adam ?” 

“I should!” he cried, fiercely, ‘for I 
should see ny wife and child above the 
risk of insult. I should be a free man with- 
out these chains ot debt. Those diamonds, 
Hannah—do you tbink that boy——”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no! He is full of boyish 
tricks, and mischievous enough. But I'll 
answer for it he is as honest as the day.”’ 

“And his motber ?”’ 





eried 


“What, Polly? His aunt, dear -- his 
aunt.’’ 
“Pish ! I shall retract what I said about 


women being the most observant. She is 


| his mother.” 

“Well perhaps so. 
dive into the secrets of her life. 
is that she watched by me night and day, 
all through my fever and laughed at risk, 
and that she devotes berself entirely to that 
boy.’ 

“Yes—yes—yes! the woman is a white 
slave; but poor people are often tempted. | 
am.”’ 

“Yes, and poor people resist temptations. 
No, dear; Polly Dee would not steal a stick 
of firewood, let alone diamonds.”’ 

“Well, well! let’s hope so,” said the gold- 





glass; ‘and I must try again.” 


oT ad 

‘Try, dear? | | 

| «Yes yes!’ he cried, excitedly. ‘You 

women have no faith in am inventor—the 
world has no faith in an inventor—é¢évet 

‘ 
said his wife, looking up at him with a 
tried to 


weary, careworn aspect w hich she 
make sympathetic. 

“Well,” be cried, pettishly‘ ‘why should 
} 1? You would not be interested. ' 





them after he | 


“Not in your success, Adam? Don't mis 


| judge me, dear.”’ 

“No, no! I do not—I will not; but pov- 
erty inakes me fretlul; ny anxieties get to 
be sometimes more than I can bear.”” 

Mrs. Robson placed her cool hand against 


her hushband’s feverish brow, and half 
| pressed him down upon his stool. 

“Tell me all about it once again,’’she said 
tenderly; and the man’s eyes flashed, and 
he spoke eagerly. : 

“T will!’ hecried. “Itis for vou and 
our child 1am working. Wife, wife! you 


| the swepings 
, know how all these 


do not know how a few words of sympathy 
ean help «4 man." 

“You shall have many, 
“Tell me again.’’ 

“Took here.then; [ have seen how money 
is often made by some trifle not so much an 
invention as a means of a tmanufacture. | 
These tiny particles form quite a mountain 


" she said, gently. 
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) an almost imploring look, and quietly left 
the room, unaware of the fact that Devick 


in the year, and the contriver of the saving | 


grows rich." 
“Yes, dear,’ she said, suppressing a sigh, 
which passed unnoticed, and he went on— 
“You know how sharply Levick looks 
after my rags, the leathers, and apron, and 
beneath my bench? You 
are burned, and the 


| gold extracted !”’ 


| by agents—by royalties—by 
|} means which are all 


I have never tried to , 


All I know 
| lously; ‘always the 


smith, gazing down ruefully at the broker | 


“Yes, dear—ves.”’ 
“It seems mere scraping, but the amount 


' ° . ‘ 
of gold is considerable in the course of a 


year.”’ 

*Yes, dear; 
that.” 

“No: 
thrown away. 
keep it secret, for extracting the gold and 
silver from the waste acid.” 

“But that would only, perhaps, be a few 
shillings a year.” 

“A few pounds, you unean !"’ 
citedly. 

“They 
siniling; ‘*but 
mean a fortune 

“Look farther, 
tiply those few 
by the twenty 


but you could not evenvehaim 


but I could claim the waste that 


he suid, ex 


she said, 


would 


welcome,” 
a few pounds 
Adam.”’ 

“he said, sternly. 
pounds that 1 should save 
thousand 


would he 


not 


the civilized world, and what have you 
then ?”’ 

“Adam!” 

“Ah! does that touch you? Does that 


open your eyes? 
be an iinmense fortune. That I could work 
various 
now. | 


misty have 


not troubled about those matters, for I have 


not hit upon the plan I want; but T shall 
yet. I will tind it out.” 
Hannah Robson shook her head. 
“T tell you T will?’ he cried. 
“May it not be a fancy, Adam?” 
“There—there—there!"" he cried, queru- 


way witha woman! 
You think that if I were going on with my 


is 


I could patent 4 process, or 


workshops of 


other 


| Wantof cash, You inust pay me that money 


| dred pounds through your mere careless 
ness 2" 
“A bundred and eighty, sir, you valued 


| pose Tcan let my money beidle? The rest 
is for interest. In addition, vou owe me 
for over-drawh money and rent; unre- 


“Mul- | 


I tell you that it would | poor. I 


' me two hundred aud tifty pounds—at once. 


drudgery I should be doing better, Wife— | 


is Starvation 
that if 


wife! can vou not see that it 
work that I am doing and 


less.”’ 
“No, no! don’t say that.” 


| sake don’t do that! 
ill- | 

health overtakes me our condition is hope- L 
| a dozen pounds in the world.”’ 


“JT do say it. Whatis to become of Gra 
cie ?—of you? Iam Devick’s slave; and if 
I offend him to-morrow, he may cast me 


into a debtor’s prison, to lie there and rot, | 


for I can never pay his debt.”’ 


“Hush!” 
ia - a * ” + 
[AKI> 4 , kM 
| was a r uy 4 } 
$e) Tuan 
He looked to be about forty, and—judg 
ing from his long, oval face, and dark hair, 
eyes, and complexion—seeimed to have 
| foreign—probably Spanish—blood in his 


Veins; perhaps die to some remote ancestor 
who had married and settled in the low 
countries, his name—Devick —indicating 
that his parentage was either Belgian or 
Dutch, 
“Morning, Robson,’ he said; “have you | 


wet that ring ?"' 

bench, opened a small box, 
froin oa 
gol hoop. 
hela 


fixed itin his eye and 
and workmanship carefully. 


Saturday 


“Ah, yes! Youare always performing 
chemical experiments, Robson. You must 
be vetting arich man. By the way, I've 
been very patient, but [Ii in immediate 


accounted to you for the gold I have hadto 
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No. I], | 


goldsmith went to his 
and took there- 
In a tuiek 


“Yes, sir;’’ ane the 


lustrous «diamond, set 


The new comer tried on the ring, and 
itup to the light. Then taking a 
watehmaker's glasa from bis pocket, he 


examinod the stone 


As this was going on, Mrs. Robson took 
her work from the table, gave her husband 


was watching her furtively the while. 

“Yes, that will do,”’ he said, placing the 
ring in-his pocket. “I'll pay yon for this 
thatis,if you wish me to pay, 
Hallo! been breaking glass?’ 
little chemical expert- 


vou. 
“An accident—a 
ment, Mr. Devick.”’ 


for the jewels you lost.”’ 

“Pay you, Mr. Deviek ?"’ 

“Pay me!—why, of course. You don't 
suppose [I'm going to lose a couple of hun. 


the diamonds at before. 
“Two years ago. Why, man, do yousup 


turned gold that you have had to makeup, | 

too."’ ' 
“Really, Mr. Devick, there seems to be 

some mistake about that. I have always | 


work up.’ 

“Ah! that’s your 
You area masterly workinan, 
careless and unbusiness-like fellow T em- 
You keep no accounts, and remain 
keep accurately, and 
-well, I You owe 
nearly ninety 
I now 


way, Robson, 


but the most 


curcless 


ploy. 
accoutts 

tmnake manage to live, 
me, beside the two hundred, 
pounds—with interest, a hundred, 


want money, and and you have got to pay 


The tilty can stand." 
“Two hundred and _ titty 
Devick!"’ cried the goldsmith, excitedly. 
“T could not raise two huudred fifty 
shillings!" 
“Then I shall have to place the matterin | 
my solicitor’s hands,”’ 
“No, no, Mr. Devick! 


pounds, Mr, 


For Heaven's 
Iam trying so hard, 
I will strive night and day to repay you; 
but don’t press ime. Indeed, I have not 


“Why should I wait?” 


“Because you know [| arm an honest 
man.” 
“IT have shown you plenty of mercy, 


Robson, and I have done more. For certain 





reasons, | have waited about that loss ofthe 
diarnonds. Anyone else would have prose. 
euted vou for theft.”’ 
Adam Kobson looked at bh } les pair 
2 7 
; 
it is a ue reo, 
m wife's sake—iny poor 
pray wait 
Rice Devick gave t 
Rearch nw wiaince wil iis 
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emile of eee played about bia lips sud- 
denly he exclalined— 

“Sitdown. lam going to show yous 
road out of the difficulty. 

Adam RKoteon placed a chair opposite to 
his visitor and sat down with a curious ex- 
pression of anxiety on bis face, while bis 
creditor crommed his lega, pressed down the 
fingers of bis well fiuing gloves, and, wit), 
a curious, se! {-satisted emile upoo his hand- 
sone face, hall closed his eyes, and looked 
straight before him, aif preparing what be 
intended to may. 

“How is Mies Robeon 7” be sald at last. 

Robson started. 

“My @hlid, sir? Quite well.” 

“At bome?"’ 

“No, sir; from home,” 

“Ah, yea!” anid the visitor, speaking as if 
 himsell--taking back work. Toor gir!! 
what a life f 

“Mr. Deviek——" 

“Allow me, Keteon,” said the visitor, 
raising bisgloved hand and speaking softly 
and with a peculiar smile upon bis coun- 
tenance, “I havesomething to may; you 
shall have your turn directly." . 

Robson bowed, sat uneasily in bis chair, 
and watched the calin, bandsome tace be- 
foreliin, whose eyes seemed to be ex- 
amining everything in the room except its 
master. 

“You owe me three hundred pounds, 
Robeon,”’ 

You, sir; Linust grant the debt, I sup- 
pose, and —" 

“Of course you mnust. You can see my 
carefully posted-up ledger if you have any 
doubts,” 

*But—"’ 

“You had better let me finish, Robson, 
my good fellow. T have not very much to 
way.’’ 

“Pray yo on, sir.” 


*T repeat, then, that vou owe me three 


hundred pounds—a large sam for you, 
and one that you will never be able to 
pay.”’ 


“Indeed, sir, but 1 have great hopes that 
in a very fow months I shall be able to clear 
ofl all iny indebtedness to you.”’ 

“Dreams, tiv good fellow, dreams, I 
know what you are doing. You are trying 
to invent something, which you will never 
perfect, and if you did something of which 
sO1ne more business like man would read 
the fruit.” 

“Todeed, sir 

“Nonsense, inan! 1 have watched you 
for months growing tore wrapped up in 
your dreams of prosperity that will never 
be realized, You are starving your wife, 
ruining yourself as a workinan, and make. 
ing your beautiful child a drudge,” 

Robson started again, bat Devick paid no 
heed, 

“Confess,” he said, “you bave hardly a 
bill Linnge den Chae decreases.” : 

“No,” erled Robson, angrily, ‘1 will not 
countess,” 

“You have confessed, my good fellow, 
It is written everywhere —in your face—on 
your clothes -about your shabby room— 
in the eyes of your impoverished, careworn 
Wife."’ 

“Have vou come to insult me, sir?” 

“No; | have come to bring sunshine into 
your home; to give you a comfortable posi- 
tion; to put an end to your misery; aud to 
Write down, on receiving your promise, a 
clearance of vour debt to me.” 

“And what aa 1 to promise, sir?” 

“That whieh will bring happiness and 
Joy Inte your home, and place one you love 
in luxury, in place of being worked like a 
Blave.”’ 

“T understand you, sir.”’ 

“Let ie finish, Roloson, plainly, as an 
Enoglishinan should -for Lam an English- 





nanif iv name im Duteh. FT love your 
daughter."’ 

“Mr. Devick !" 

“Stop! Hear me out Il have loved 


(irace frou the tine she wasaimere girl 
and as she has pone on growing and de- 
veloping into a beautiful) woman, I have 
AlWayS promised inysell that she should 
be my wife.” 

‘“Tinpossible, sir,’? said 
“You are «4 tiarried mun. 

“Lain pot a married man, Robson; I am 
free totmarry your child to-morrow, and I 
will devote iny life to her; she shall have 
every Whitt gratified. IT will make you-— 
her pareuts—ooulortabie for the rest of 
your days, There, 1 will do everything 
you could wish; but let us have no heroics, 
Let the inatter be concluded between us in 
asensible inanner, There, I bave taken 
you by surprise, Of oourse I startled you. 
I caine in @# creditor, and aut going out with 
our places changed. Shake bands,’’ 

Hobson did not move. 

“My dear Robson, of what are you think- 
ing? You know | am pretty rich.” 

‘You, sir.”’ 

“And that you are even worse than 
poor. : 

Yes, sir, ] Know all this; 
1b IS Tiatprossi tele.” 


Robson, sternly. 


very 


but I tell you 


“Nonsense, nan! There, ] know 1] atn 
double ber age, but what of that! 1 do not 
look old; and as to past stupid follies— 


tewal! be a tian of tue world.”’ 
“Mr. Devick ! 


Tush, uian! der 


it be foolish. I know it 

is hard to part with a child that you love, 
but you tnust lose her some day. Think 
Whata ftuilure is before her. { ne. we ut 
derstand e® muotluer. My dear ftather-in 
iaw t is 

{- 

. ’ ~ = " 
t ip ‘ “ as bh 
drew in bis Dreath with a ~~. 


He was about lo 





| 


INMAKG BOLO passionate | 


) eves apoke of decision, whi 


Sains _—— 


remark, but be mastered himself aod then 
siniled. 

“Nonsense, nonsense!’ he eid, playing 
with the buttons of bis gloves, and re- 
arranging his black satin stock. “You are 
tho hasty, Robson. Come, eome f let us rea- 
gon it ont.”’ : 


“Mr. Devick,” eald the mith, “I 
reasoned i out, and, t : epee ee, 
van of t , im say no,’’ 

UNeimeae isan Toth not take no lor an 
answer.” 

“Bir, you most, It isi ible.” 

“That is a word I do not believe in, Rob- 
son. Everything ie possible to the iman 
who waits. My good fellow, before you 


say any more, answer me this: bave you 
thought of your position f”" 

“T have sir.’ 

“But have you thought of the conse 
quences?’ 

“Conseqaeresa, sir ?” 

“Yen; a making me your en—no, no! I 
will not talk like that; it is romantic. Come, 
come! Robson, your hand; this, is to be a 
compact." 

“Mr, Devick--no, sir, no; I must be 
plain with you; my child sball never be 
your wite,” 

Devick started from his chair with a halt- 
uttered oath. 

“Do you know what vou are saying ?’’ he 
cried. 

‘Yea, sir,’’ Robson, said sadly, ‘I do.” 

“Do you wish to inake me proceed to— 
Al! Mrs. Robson, Tam glad to you have 
come,” he continued, changing his tone as 
he rose and placed a chair with every token 
of respect for the troubled wouian who now 
entered the room, “i want you for my 
ally. I bave been making a proposition to 
our dear stern father here, and 

*I've-——I've heard every word, sir!" cried 
Mra. Kobson, avoiding the chair be offered, 
and going behind ber husband, to stand 
with ber hands upon his shoulders, 

“Listening, eh? Kiel 

“No, sir; not listening. You asour land- 
lord, ought to know that every word inust 
go through that canvas partition.” 

“Ab! it isa inean, wretched house for 
you, Mra, Robson; but now that is all going 
to beat an end. You know everything, 
and you are going to place vourse'f upon 
mv side, We must convince Adam here 
that itis for Miss Girace’s good, as well as 
his own and yours,” 

“My busband thinks thesame as I do, 
sir,’ said Mrs. Robson, coidiv. ‘We have 
noticed your advances and attentions to 
our ebild; and what you propose is im possi- 
ble.” 

“Thank vou, Hannah,” sighed the gold- 
arith. 

“But—there, I will not be angry,’’ said 
Devieck. “TE cannot help feeling disap- 
pointed that you sheuld both take this tone 
towards ine. T suppose some one has black- 
ened my character in your eyes. Really, 
though,are all a inan’s youthful weak nesses 
to be brought up againt him?" 

He paused, but husband and wife 
allent. 

“Come,” he said: “we areto be friends, 
and relatives, are we not? I tell vou, I 
love Gracie with all a strong man's passion- 
ate love. Asitny witeshe shall have her 
every wish gratified, and te 

He stopped short, fora sharp voice was 
heard on the stairs, and then a woman's in 
expostulation; and Mrs. Robson 
oould reach the door, a litthe, thin, an xious- 
looking Wotnan,in washed-out cotton print, 
entered, leading in a sharp-eyed boy by the 
eur. 

She stopped short, as if petrified, on see- 
ing Who Was present; and then, instead of 
backing cut, hurried the boy on, struggling 
and ex postulating, till they had reached the 
other door and disappeared. 

“I—I am sorry that you were inter- 
rupted, sir,” said Mrs. Rolston, quickly; 
aud then, turning to ber husband, she said, 
in a low voice 

“Keep him with vou while I 
stairs; Gracie will be here directly.’ 

“Are you advising your husband what to 
may, Mrs. Robson ? 'said the visutorsmiling. 
‘*] tmay tuke it for prantesd, may [mot Chat 
ny proposal Is faverably recenved i 

“No, sir--no; it is lmpessible!’ cried Mrs. 
Rotman, firmly. 

“Aad inay | ask why 

‘There are reasous, sir, reasons: and I 
would eather tuy hustand did net) speak.’ 

“lau—deed !" said Devick, who had re- 
covered bis natural color, which had been 
driven out of bis cheeks by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the woman and the boy; “but 
inay I vet Know what the reasons are? Let 
mensee. Ah, yes! Lshould know that step 
and that voice,’ be coutinued, gaily. ‘*Miss 
Robsea is evidently not alone.” 

He wassimiling new, and showing his 
white teeth, asit bichivy delighted at the 
Opportunity of seeing the daughter of the 
house, when she entered: but lis sinile aid 
not deceive Mrs. Roteon, who kept glanc- 
ing at hia uneasily, while Roison'’s brow 
wrinkled toto a Bet frown, 

For there was the deep burr of a man's 
Voice upon the stairs, as well as the soft, 
pleasant tones of a girl's; and directly afer 
the door opened, and a bright-eyed, grace- 
ful-looking girl of nineteen entered, closely 
followed by a squarely-bullt nan of about | 
thirty, whose broad forelbead and clear grey 


“h bis lips would 





were 





belore 





vo down- 


°e- 





bave endorsed had they not been hidden 
bv a thick, closel v-citppe! brown beard. 
“Ah, Mrs. KReoteoul be exclaimed 
jum Clie Vulce a might b ‘ . 
wus " ‘ . 
= 4 
¢ ‘ ur tit ‘ “Ih 
7 | rule iy '” } r servant. Sif 
“*Youre—Mr. Braud, I believe,”” said De 


Viek, 
“The saiuie,”’ 


ssraatlinuge. 


was the reply; and he was 


about to add, “May I havethe pleasure of 
knowing who I aun addressing?” when De- 
vick said, in the most calin and matter-of- 
fact manger, “You'll excuse me now, Rob- 
son. Mra, Robson, Miss a, 
mornin No, no! my dear sir, don’t come 
down te the door with wes I would rather 
not.” 

He was already at the door, through 
which he pamed alter a bow to the last 
comers; and before naa —_ act, the 
visitor bad pamsed through and gone. 

“Mr. Devick—iny landlord,” said Rob. 
son, ina low constrained way, as he glanced 
at bis daughter's companion, and then at 
hia wife, 

“I, Mr. Brand, sir?” said Mra. Robson, 
quickly, in answer toa question; ‘much 
better, sir; oh, muci: better!" 

“Then you don’t look it,’’ muttered the 
young doctor, Then alood: “And you,Rob- 
son? You look as if you had been working 
too hard." 

But bis words were not heard, for Adam | 
Robson was whispering in answer to bis 
wife— 

“I don't know. I saw his eyes half close 
as they caime in together,” 

“But surely, surely, Adain, he would not 
be so cruel as that?”’ 

“T don’t know, my dear,"’ said Robson, 
despondently; ‘we have made him a bitter 
eneiny, and | fear the worst.”’ 








CHAPTER II. 
IT IS DANGEROUS TO PLAY WITH 
TOOLS. 


5 LERKENWELL is hardly the part of | 





EDGED 


London that a tan with good income | 

would select for his residence, save on 
the grounds that it was what an estate agent 
would call eligible, and, of course, a8 every 
eve forms its own beauty, Opinions are Va- | 
rious as to eligibility. 7 

It was evident that Rice Devick found | 
Counter Street suitable to his) purpose, or 
he would not bave lived in the large,gaunt, | 
dreary-looking house with dirty windows, | 
iron railings that had set up a coatof rust 
and soot in despair of being ever again 
painted, and a huge, unswept area that sug- 
gested a bear-pit with dens runniug under | 
the pavement. 

In that neighborhood nearly every door- 
post had a series of bella that looked like | 
organ tops, to be pulled out to play an air | 
called ‘‘Misery;’’ and nearly every door had | 
ites bright brass plate; but No. 19 had no | 
brass plate, only an enormous kuocker, | 
representing a lion's head with a ring in its 
jaws, 

This knocker Rice Devick did not raise 
when he walked quietly and thoughtfully 
up to the door, for be had a small Bratina 
key in bis hand, the application of which 
caused the great door to open silently, just 
wide enough for him to pass into a dingy, | 
stone-paved hall, half lit by «a ground- 
glass staircase window at the top of the first 
flight. 

Devick closed the door and went to what 
had been evidently intended for the dining- 
room of the old house, whose door he 
opened with another Brahma key, and 
passed through a second Drass-nail-scudded 
green-baize door into a large, well turnished | 
room with thick carpet—the abode evident- | 
lv of a aman of studious babits, for all 
round, and reaching nearly to the ceiliny, | 
were massive bookcases well packed with | 
voluines, while piles and = parcels were | 
heaped upon chairs, side tables, and in 
places on the broad-corniced tops of the | 





CASES, 
Even the broad mantlepiece supported a 
bookease; but this one, like those facing the | 
windows, was furnished with large glass 

doors, 

On the library table, near the fireplace, 
there were a Shaded lainp and writing ma- | 
terials; a great fourfold screen stood  be- 
tween the table and the door asif to shut | 
off the draught, while, possibly for the sake | 
oft wartnth, aud to ensure quiet, the win- | 
dows were double, and draped with heavy | 
curtains, | 

Ky day it was a gloomy, depressing place, | 
the air being dense, as if the windows were 
rarely opened, and a peculiar sinell struck, 
upon the nostrils—a strange mephitie odor, | 
suggestive of acids and burning charcoal, as | 
if chemical experiments were sometimes 
perforined. 

As soon as he turned and closed the door, | 
the sinooth, balf-siniling countenance of | 
Rice Devick changed, and with a savage 
curse, be threw himself into a great easy- | 
chair. 

“That's it, is it!’ he said aloud; and his | 
voice sounded strange in the great room. | 
“The doctor, eh? Curse bim! But we | 
shall see."’ 

Hie jumped up and went to agreat bureau 
between the two windows, and took out a 
few papers tied neatly with red tape, and 
endorsed ‘*Re Robson." 

These he opened and examined for a few 
ininutes, selecting three or four, which he 
placed in his pocket book, locked up the 
rest, and walked to the door to shoot an in- | 
side bolt. 

This done, he crossed the room to a por- 
tion of the continuous bookease in the eor- | 
ner nearest the fireplace, where he took out 


| a couple of large quarto volumes, thrust bis 


hand into the cavity left, and seemed to 
draw the shelf forward. 


he result was that the case in one corn- 


partinent lurned rou 1, as ne side were 
J , I y 4 | . ‘ yy 
me r i ASMiiy 
CK Stel ) rieci a oor a ta 
aL the lop, stepped ack, and taking 
ld of the side of the bookcase pre ssed it 


back Into Its place, when there was a soft 
click. 


Then the two books were thrust into 


‘ 


| ger round and round perhaps 





the vacancy, and the place was as it was be- 


fore. 

There was no possibility of anyone in the 
opposite houses seeing through the double 
windows, but Devick drew the curtains 
Slightly and then went to the centre of the 
bookcase Opposite the window- toa portion 
about eight teet wide, which projected a 
few inches betore the rest, and was finished 
off by acouple Of square }ilasters at the an- 


gles. . 
Here he took hold of the of " 
shelf, it sidewilge to s racks the 


one above it he pressed to the left. 





Then ing the broad 
he acted in similar way other side, . | 
and in each Gase there was@ k 


inetal bolt being shot, after which 
moved a couple of bookseg each 
thrust in his band. 

To desaribe it seems a long 
Devick it was the work of atew u 
and then the two compartments 
bookease opened siowly like 
thick folding doors, the place where they 
separated growing wider, and then, just as 
it was showing a dark void, it disappeared, 
for there was a faint ting of a hammer strik- 
ing upon a bell in the room, and Devick 
had thrust to the opening. 

The books were replacod in a instant,and 
the bolt at the top of the baize door was si- 






butto. 
sents, 





lently shot back as Devick said sharpiy— 
“Well ?”’ 
“Jtis I,’’ camein a muffied way from 


outside, telling bow thick and close-fitting 
the doors tnust be. 

Devick darted te the table, picked up a 
quill pen and dipped it in the ink, before 
going back to the door and opening it, to 
admit a tall handsome-looking woman of 
seven Or eight-and-thirty, whose dark eves 
glanced quickly round the room, and then 
in Devick’s face. 

Sue was well-dressed In black corded silk 
with a small white lace cap over her abund- 
ant black bair; and she would have been an 
extremely lady-like, beautitul woman but 
forafirm, pinched appearance about the 
lps, and a quick, furtive, distrustful look 
about the eyes. 

“What is it?’ said Devick, shortly. ¢I 
ain basy.”’ 4 

“You are always busy when 1 want to 
speak to you,” shesaid, while her firgers, 
on one of which was a wedding-ring, 
played nervously with the thick curis by 
her left cheek. 

“Yes,and I ain growing more busy every 
day. Say what you want and go.” 

“TI told Marshall that you were $0 busy, 
and that vou were out.’’ 

‘““Marsh+11?’’ cried Devick, with a start; 
and a curious look caine into his eyes. 

“Yes, and he said that be should come 
again; and if you were not here then, tbat 
he should come every hour till be bad seen 

ou.”’ 
. An oath was upon D.-vick’'s lips, but he 
checked it, and said quietly— 

“Well, I nad better see him when he 
comes, Show him in here. I wonder what 
he wants?” 

‘Money,’ said the woman, with a laugh. 
“You know thai.” 

“Stop! what are you doing?’ aaid De- 
vick, quickly, as bis visitor drew forward a 
chair. 

“Lam going to sit down and talk to you 
till Edward Marshall coimes.”’ 

“No, no! Go away now; I am busy. 
Another time.’”’ 

“And another tiine—and another time— 
and another time,’ said the women, wRba 
bitter laugh. “No, Rice Devick, we will 
talk now. I bave sumethbing particular to 
say." 

“Well, say it then, and go,”” he replied, 
harshly. “Quick !”’ 

The woman sat gazing at hii, with her 
eyes glittering in the glooiny room, aud as 
she spoke she turned the ring on ber ftin- 

ntentionally 
—perhaps without thought. 

*Well,”’ cried Devick, ‘why don’t you 
speak ?”’ 

“Tt takes time,’’ she said, inockingly, and 
there wasa pause, Then—‘*How is pretty 

oung Grace Robson ?"’ 

He started slightly, in spite of his self- 

mtrol, the attack was so sudden. 

“I don’t know what you mean !”’ 

“Then I will tell you!"’ she cried, bend- 
ing forward. “1 am not going to argue 
whether by law | am your wile or no. You 
married me, Rice Devick, and | look upon 
you as iny husband. Take care that you 
play no tricks with me, for I teel I should 
be a dangerous woman if roused, and one 


| who would stop at nothing to maintain her 


rights.’’ 

“Are vou going mad ?’’ he said, fiercely; 
and he inade a snatch at her wrist, but she 
struck his band aside. 

“Not yet!" she cried, rising, and with a 
Sinister simile; “but if you attempt to super- 
sede me with that pretty-faced doll, véu 
will repent it to the let day of your life. 
Now you are warned,’ 

“Why, what would you do?” be cried, in 
spite of uimself. 

“What would 1 not do?” she hissed. 
*You area subtle nan, Rice Devick, and 
know much, but vou have never yet read 
a jealous, injured woman's heart, and if 
you do read it you shall shudder at its con- 
tents.”’ 

She crossed the room with the stiff silk 
she wore rustling softiy, and then sounding 


harshiy as she opened the door, against 
WwW i perme post il Sw ept. 
t worries ?’ 
ch am BOOT 4m YT: was aione 
, 
rs e gir rse 1e Ww al _urse 
1 Marshall! More money! He bad 


better inind, thougi! I am not the man to 
be played with, I tell him that.” 
He hastily unlocked the table drawer, 
took ont a sinall pistol and cocked :t. 
“No, he said, shaking his head 
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thrusting it back. Then reaching farther 
into the drawer, be drew out a short, broad- 
bladed, keenly-peinted krite, and, taking 
out his pocket-book, thrust the blade in 
between its folds so as te formn a sheath. 

“Self-defence,” he tutterec. *-Ned 
knows how Ww be hastr.”" 

Just then sumeone paused the window, 
whistling au Ir air, aud a8 the sound 
caine faintly turough the double window 
Devieck started up to listen. 

“It ist” he sat, ina whisper, as a single 
knock was heard at the deor; and, going 
back in his chair, he drew it cheer to the 
table, crossed the room quickly,and pressed 
back a catch in the deor-lock, returned 


to the table, and seemed to be busy writ- | 


1g. 
A minute Later there was one sharp ring at 


the bell. 
“Come in!” he said, without looking up, 


d the door 
eM. Lah. much to see 


a: Maraball ! Tu be sure. Show him in 


lease,”’ 

4 The rustling of the silk was heard more 
loudly as the woman withdrew; and then 
as Devick went on writing without raising 
bis head there was a cough, and a tall, dis- 
sipated-looking man, prematurely bald, 
entered the room, and the door was clused 
behind him. 

“How do, Ned ?" asked Devick, without 
looking up. ‘Let me finish this letter,and 
I'll talk to you.” 

“All right sir, finish your letter; I can 
wait. I always did have to for you any- 
bow.” 

“Is that a joke, Ned ?” said Devick,show- 
ing bis teeth ashe wr-te away. 


| 


THE SATURDAY 


In the struggle that was going on. while 
the nan panted out these words, Devick 
had been wrenched round by hi. antagon int 
who had contrived to force hinmelf behind 
his Victim. holding him with one ara: round 
his neck in a tight grip, and so that Deviek 
was bent down with his tack bowed in- 
warn, 

“There, now I could tighten my hug and 
ae a couple of hundred out of you it I 
li re Oa the man, with a chuckle: “but 
—Alh!’ 

It wasa sharp, low, gasping erv, uttered 
as Devick snatched something trom his 
breast, passed it into his let hand, and 
struck behind him with all hr force. 

In an instant the grip about his neck was | 
loosened, and he recovered tinself and | 
turned fiercely upon bis atversary; but 


only to draw back, for there, in the dim | 


| ghastly white. 





“No, and so you'll find,” was the re. | 


spouse. “Look sharp and finish that -vrit- 


ing.”” 

“I've done, my inconsistent friend,’’ said 
Devick, siniling, a8 be dlotted the paper on 
which he had been writing some incoherent 
words, “Now then, what can 1 do for 
rou?" 

. “] want a hundred pounds.” 

“You want what ?”" 

“A bundred pounds down now, and five 
wounds a week pafd me regular, as long as 

like. Do you undegstand ?” 

“T hear what you say,’ replied Devick,in 
the most unruffied way, “but I tail to un- 
derstand. Do you mean you want to borrow 
a hundred pounds?” 

“No, [don’t. I mean I want a hundred 
pounds as iy rights outof the staff you’ve 
had brought here by me and others for 
melting down, and unsetting, and working 
up, and the rest of it.” 

“My dear Mr. Marshall, what do you 
mean ?”” 

“What I say—a hundred down and five 
pounds a week, or a 

“Or what?” 

“T go straight to the police and let thsin 
know that Rice Devick, the highly respect- 
able diamond broker, is one of the bi 
receivers of stolen goods in London, and 
that if thev come and search this house they 
will find everything I say is true. Now, 
then, what do you think of that?” 

Devick’s countenance did not lose its 
ainile as he sat back in his chair and gazed 
at bis visitor with halfclosed eyes. 

“T ought to turn upon you angrily, Ned 
Marshall,” he said, quietly; “tut I will 
not. Now take my advice and go horme,and 
come and see ine again, if you want a little 
help, sone day when you have not been 
drinking.” 

“No; I shall settle with you now, Master 
Devick : [’m not so much gone that I don't 
know what I am saying.” 

“But you are talking nonsense, dear 
man!” 

“] am speaking truth, and if I bring the 
police in thev’li make a fine hand when 
they tind vour melting-pot and a few other 
things to which I can put them up. A hun- 
dred pounds I want ; an‘ look here, if you 
don’t be pretty sharp about it, I shal! want 
two hundred, and ten pounds a week 
sir.’’ 

Devick laughed. 

‘‘Look here, Ned," he said, “I never let 
people threaten me. If you want a few 
Sinilings to go on withtill you can do some 
business, say so, aad I wil! advance it, as I 
al ways do with =" have iad transac. 
tions with me."’ 

““W hose s you've taken and given 
then a trifle for. Now look ture, I'm not 
Bolng to stand any nonsense.” 

“Tbe saine here, Ned. What would Bar- 
net Gedge or Tom Rickson say to you if they 
knew you had come here bullying and 
threatening the man who could give you 
fourteen years?” 

“Fourteen years! Why, I could give you 





twenty-one, Mr. Dandy Devick. Now then, 
no nonsense ! I’ve nv time to waste. Hand 
Over.”’ 


With quick movement he darted round | 
| you thought well of what you are saying, 


the end of the table, and as Devick started 
up with a fierce flash from bis eyes the man 
caught him by the throat and they strug- 
gled intothe middle of the roorm, the thic 
carpet deadening the sound of their foot- 
steps, and neither uttering a sound. 
“There, I’ve got the best of you!” panted 
Devick’s opponent at last. “I’ve got you 
now, Master Fence. You thought you were 
aiways going to keep me your slave, and 


that I’d no more spirit than a cur w I’m 

E°Oing to show you the difference. Pay me 

what I ask, or I’l. just jrag you t oft 
18e into the street and cal!—police !” 


‘‘Take your hand from my throat! 

“A hundred pounds !”’ 

‘*Take your hand from my throat!” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!’ said the man, with 
a chuckle.” “You can’t get to no bells, and 
you've told me yourself that nobody could- 
n't hear a shoat from here if you called ever 





tts _~tessesstnnstenteoseene 
— 


| she Lent down and began to sob. 





80 loud. There, now I’ve got you safe, ny “Don’t! For Heaven's sake 
lad—your’e out of training. That's it.’ | at une iike that, Hannab ! 

~e 

a 


light,the man stood with outstretched hands | 
grasping at vacancy, staring horriviy the | 
while, and then fell forward, Devick being | 
just in time tocateh him by the right arm 
and save Lim from falling with a heavy 
crash. 

Ting! 

Devick lowered his adversary to the car- | 
pet and darted tothe door, trembling and 


“Well!” be cried, hoarsely. 

It was the voice of the woman that re- 
vlied— 

“The police are standing out 
door!” 


at the 





CHAPTER IIL 
DOCTOR BRAND. 
PR stars Mrs Robson, I'm afraid that I 


a 


shall have to give you up; but I beg 

pardon, Mr. Robe n; I hepe I have 
not come at an inconvenient time. Your | 
visitor—I’m afraid I sent him away rather 
suddenly.”’ 

“Ineonvenint ? No, Mr. Brand,I—we are 
giad to see you,”’ said Robson,in a dull,con- 
fused way. 

“A little business matter,”"said Mra. Rob- 
son, Siniling, but with a very piteous ex- 
pression of countenance. Then, mnaking an 
effort to hide ber trouble, she criea— 

“Yea, 1 am quite well now, doctor ; and 
we shali never be able to repay you tor all 
your goodness and attention.” 

“Oh, yes, you will !"’ said the young doc- 
tor, looking wistfully at Gracie,who turned 
away her face and busied berself about 
soine needle-wurk. But he crossed over to 
her, bent down, and said, gently, *““May I 
speak to them ?”’ 

“Oh, no, Mr. Brand,” she said, in a whis- 
per; “it is impossible ;" and she looked up 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Impossible ?’’ he whispered ; **because 
you don’t love me, and you feel that you 
never can ?”’ 

“Oh, no! I did not say that,” she replied, 
halt playfully. 

“Then why is it impossible?’ he aaid, 
tenderly. “Gracie, you Know how, for 
months past, I have been loving you more 
and more every day. Come, you will give 
ine ‘eave to speak to them?” 

Adain Robson looked at them with his 
lip ae and then glanced at his 
wife, whose lips moved as they sa:d, silent- 





vo 
” «Perhaps it is all for the best.”” 

There was a keen, quick leok of joy in 
Grace Robson’s eyes as she raised thein to | 
those of him who was 80 eagerly waiting | 
for her answer; but they darkened directly | 
as they became suffused with tears. 

For ehe thought of their poverty at home; 
of her tather’s struggles; and the difference | 
of position between ber and the nan whose 
attentions had grown since the day he was | 
called in to her mother, feur months ago; | 
and, asit propbetic of troubles w come, | 
soinething within made her shrink away as 

the young doctor tried to take her band,and | 


Frank Brand’s brow clouded a little, and | 
he stood silent for a few moments, but only 
to throw up bis Lead in a quick, eager way, 
as if tossing aside a trouble. 

“Mr. Robson, Mrs. Robson,” be said, 
turning to them, “you see what it is when a> 
student and busy inan turns lover. Look | 
what I have done, and al! through ignor- 
ance. 
and timidly, for fear of scaring some one 
here : instead of which I have blurted out 
my poorly-worded love-tale, and robbed it 
of all romance. Will you intercede for me? 
Will you two be my friends with Miss Grace 
here, and tell ber dearly, and that, if she 
will be my wife, she shall have the true de 
votion of a inan whose every thoug!t shall 


be of her.” 
“But, Mr. Brand!” exclaimed Mra. Rob- 


son. 
“Ah!” he said, ‘you think I'm not good 
enough for ber. It’s quite trae.” 
“No, no,” exclaiined Mrs. Robson; “shave 


sir? Weare very poor people, and you | 
, 

“Yes,” said Robson, raising bi:nseif from 
the troubled, drearny state into which he 
had fallen—‘“tyes, Mr. Brand, you are a 
gentieman, and iny poor child is no imatch 
for you.” 


“True, Mr. Robson; true, my dear pa 
tient patient,”’ said the vy Z 1octor 
aughing You ean she is as I 
ali [}> r 

ake ther wav 

Rut si) y dear maiam! r 

> present invinent [am a few / : 8 
richer than friend Robson here, tut how 


will it be when he has discovered his gold- 
saving process?” 

“Ab! yes, when be has discovered 
said Mrs. Robson, with her lip quiver- 


ing: 


lon't ok 


‘ 
rie ; ~ 
ciscu ie 





i ning of uny ways? 


| Mr. Brand,” said 


| Can 


| here would ever forget one,” 


| selfish, sordid 


I ought to have appreached slowly | ; 
service. 


EVENING POST. 


excitedly. “I tell the time wil 
come,”’ 

*] sincerely belisve it will !" cried Brand 
in his bricht, breezy way, which did a pa- 
tient good the moment he entered a sick- 
room. “And then——well, you gow? perm 
ple, dew't vou see the businesslike cun- 
I want te secure your 
promise at once, and be sure of my rich lit- 
tle wife.”’ 

“She'll never be any richer than she in, 
Mrs. Robsen, weeping 


you 


silently. 

“Thank Heaven!" cried Brand. 
not wish her to be different. 
say no more. Give me your oon- 
sent.”’ 

Mra. Robson shook her head very sadly, 


“I do 


| but her countenance changed as she saw 


her husband's stern look, and, laying ber 
white hand upon his arm, she said, very 
soitly— 
“Adain, we two were once young.” 
“Yes, my dear wife, yes,"" he said ve 
quickly ; “but we were equals in posi- 


tien.” 

“Awe if that mattered!" cried Brand, 
warinly. “Besides, lam nota rich man, 
only a bard-working doctor, and a very 
hard-working one too. Ab! that is better,” 
he cried, as (irace came to them, looking 


| from one to the other in a treubled, startled 


way. ‘You are going to forgive my ab- 
ruptness and take my side.”’ 

“I have nothing to forgive,”’’ said (race, 
holding out her hand; *‘tand my father and 
mother are right, Mr. Brand. Indeed I ar 
inos* grateful to you, and feel—feel how 
much I owe you for the esteem, the 





* Love, (irace,”” said the young doctor 
earnestly. 


3 


Bric-a- Brac. 


DainkiInga.—Glase drinking-cups have 
been found in Anglo Sazon graves, and all 
are round-bottomed. Such cups could not 
stand upright, and they were so designed in 
order to cause the drinkers &) empty theus 
al once. « 

THe Davy anno THe TeEMPER.—With the 
natives of Burmah it isa belief that people 
born on a Monday, are jeulous; on Taredtay, 
honest; Wednesday, quick-tempere', but 
soon calin again; Thursday, mint; Friday, 
talkative; Saturday, not-tempered and quar- 





| releome; while Suaday's ctuidren will be 
| parsimonious, 
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THK MACHINEEL.—A_ pDotmonows tree 
which has an effect similar to that fabaleus- 
ly attributed tothe famous upas-tree of Java 
sae in the — euth of Dayton, 

‘orida It is called the *Machineel.” 
Any one taking shelter under it during 
rain, or sleeping under it when the dew 
falia, is sure to be poisoned, 

Baa@uine WiLp-FowL.—Birds as large 
as ducks are taken in Japan by a very inge- 
nieus process, The young shoots of the 
Wistaria, which attain considerable length, 
and are strong, light, and flexible, are gath- 


ered, dried, and knotted together in one 
continuous length. This is sineared with 
| bird-lime, and floated out to sea: in the 


“For all you have shown me,Mr. Brand,” . 


continued the girl, with a sweetiy 
uous look in ber eyes ; “but don’t ask ime 
tosay more now. 
Brand, and perhaps a year hence you may 
see inatters ir a different lignt.”’ 

“Never !"’ he cried, impetuously. 

(irace shook her head. 

“Let us wait,” he said. 

He beld her hand so tightly that she 
winced as he gazed in her tace. 

‘43race,’’ he said, sternlv,“‘are you trifling 
with me? No, no!” he eried, ‘forgive me. 


ingen- 
They are right, Mr. | 


Ea 


morning the hunter ie rewarded by the 
capture of several birdw. Itis avery inex- 
pensive inethod of bagging wild-fowl, as 
the tackle wil| serve any number of times 
till the bird-lime dries, when it is easily re- 
placed. Thereia no noise made in this 
kind of hunting to drive away the ducka, 
or to inform the neighbors of what 
is going on about the haunts of wild-fowls. 

Tue Brack ARtT.—Printing used to be 
called the “Biack Art,’ and the boys who 
assisted the pressinen were called ‘impae."’ 
As the story runs, Aldus Manatius, a 
printer of Venice, took a little negro boy, 
lef{ behind by a merchant vessel, to assist 
him in his business. It soon got wind that 
the —— of Aldus was black, and a crowd 
gathered. Therefore, showing the imp, be 
said: ‘Ke it known in Venice that], Aldus 


| Manutius, printer totbe Holy Church and 


It was « inad, jealous thought. But 1 am | 


not the calin judicial doctor now; I am only 
the natural, loving man, and in that charac 
ter Lask you plaialy a simple question. 
Answer ine frankly, and I will bear t—like 
aiman.’’ 

He stopped, for his voice had grown very 
husky; but he tnade an effort over himseit 
and said, calmly— 


, and pinch bim.’’ 


| bein 


“Itisa liberty to ask such a question, ' 


Grace Robson, but I want to know iny fate. 
Forgive my rough bluntness, and answer 
ine, ny child, in tne same frank spirit that 
I question you. Do you care for some one 
else ?”” 

Grace colored for a moment, balf affront- 
ed at the plainness of the question, but the 
next moment there wasa diimpling about 
her cheeks, and she laughed a little silvery 
laugh that wanted no interpretation, it said 
s) plainly, “Tlow absurd ! 

“That will do,” cried Brand, beartily ; *] 
aim satixfied, and | will wait. No, onty on 
one condition. Come, Mr. Robson, su 
ing that a certain lady should be willing, 
promise that when vou have made your 
fortune you'will not turn ine over for some 
richer man.”’ 

“I will proinise that for bim,Mr. Brand,”’ 
eaid Mra. Robson, warinly. ‘Supposing 


| that we ever did becomne anything better 


than the struggling people we are, no one 
cried Roteon, 
wartily. 

“Now, I ought to say I don't believe 
you,”’ cried the doctor, cheerily, ‘because I 
bave just shown you how to repay me a 
hundred tines over. But there! what a 
fellow I am! Grace,” he 
continued, taking her hand, to raise it rev- 
erently to lis lips, “I arn going to wait pa 
tient! y—hopefully—that some day you wil) 
lay this little hand in mine of your own 
free will and make ine happiest of men. 
Till then I shal! come eften, as the doctor, 
to see mv old patients, and to ask how the 
invention 1s getling on. By the way, Rob- 
son,any chemical apparatus I bave 1s at your 
(ro0d-bye.” 

He shook hands wartnly, and had nearly 
reached the door, where be turned t say, 
half playfully but with a very serious un- 
dercurrent— 

“IT said | shouid come as the doctor. That 


was wrong. I shall come as the patient, 
asking to be cured.” 
He nodded and lef the room, siumiling, 


' while (srace rushed away by the other 
| door to indulgo in the luxury of a hearty 
ery 


*“*Have we done right, Adar ?"’ said Mra. 
Robson, as soon a8 they were alone; 
‘two proposals of marriage in one single 
day.”’ 

“Yes,"’ he said, looking very old and 
bent and troubled as he turned to his work- 
bench. “How can we think of weddings 
with his debt nanginy over us, and bis pro- 
posals yet ringing in our ears ?’ 


[TO BE CONTINGsS 
tat aall o er —_ 

a Ars ” 

> 

r off : ‘ “ 
| 1s “ ines . : ™—™ Ww r ; f rere he 
\ wear in self-defense, and where we pour 
outthe unreserved coummnunications of tull 


andoconfiding bearts. Itisthe spt where 
the expressions of tenderness gush out 
without any sensation of awkwardness apd 
without any dread of ridicule. 
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the Doge, bave this day tmade a public ex- 
pesure of the ‘printer's devil.” All who 
think he is not flesh and blood may come 
Thus originated the term 
“Printer’s Devil.”’ 

“FLOWERY MARRIAGES.—Marriage in 
China is neither a civil nor a religious cere- 
ineny, nO priest or any person in authority 
present; the only witnesses are the 
tamily and friends. The scene is thus de- 
scribed by the author of ‘The Chinese 
Painted by Theimselves’—“In the middie 
of the drawing-room is a table, upon which 
have been placed a censer, fruits, and wine. 


. In our idea this table is exposed to the sight 


of Heaven. The pair then prostrate theu- 
selves before the tabie to thank the Supreme 
Being for having created them, the earth 
for baving nourished them, the esmperor tor 
protecting and their parents for educating 
them. Then the bridegroom presents bis 
bride to the members of his family and to 
these of his friends who are present.” 
Futes.—To convince householders that 
the sual! tlies on their window-panes never 
grow to larye ones—in tact, never grow at 
alli—isatask of no little dificuly some 
times. The difference in size of flies is al- 
ways the distinction of sex or species, but 
never of age. With the exception of the 
gradual unfolding ot! itserumpled wings, on 


| change comes over the aspect of a fiv from 


' 


| and a duck-like bill. 


| To one who has seen 


the momentof ite birth from the chrysalisto 
that of its death. A big fly is no more a lit- 
tle fv grown up than a borse is an old pony 
or a goose a tully- developed duck. Ali the 
growth ofa fly is accomplished in the mag- 
gotetage; thnenashort period of somnolence 
asa sneoth brown chrvysalis intervenes, 
from which the young fv springs, like 
Minerva trom the bead ot Jove, tull-siged 
as weil as fully armed. 

Tuk DIaBLOTIN.—Nothing more diabol- 
ieal in the faintly of birds can be imagined 
than the gua charo, als called “diablotin,”’ 
or devil bird, froin the impression created 
by its appearance and habitat, save a Trini- 
dad correspondent. One who has not seen 
the bird must portray to himself a fat oily- 
looking, round body, about the size of that 
ofa duck, to wiich is fitted a Yelesoopie 
neck carrying a small reund-shaped bead 
An ungainly pair of 
sinall wings, seemingly out of proportion 
With the body, and two long, clumsy legs 
complete the visible parts. There is no 
tail, and the entire body is mere or less 
divested of feathers and down, leaving un- 
sightly spaces about the trunk and meek. 
it dead, its hideous 
aspect m increased tenfold by its living ap- 
pearance. 

OBTAINING A SUBSTITUTE.—A verr good 
story ms teld ofa young Canalian painfully 
conscious of an exterior scarcely worthy of 


bis character. Accoinpanied by t rg 
woman be had tnarried, he steppedinto a 
hotographer’s and drew the artist aside 
le wanted their “nicturs’’ taken, tat head 
aspecial favorto ask. ‘Her folks he ex 
claimed, “goa good lea n * j 
r saw e " | seer 
|. ~~ 
7 4 
| ? ‘\ \ mt ? ~ 
x ng. Those big whiskers ‘ irs 
take them at once and create harinony 


You look like a selid capitalist, and they'd 
take ine for a petty larceny 


course the photegrapber could not refuse a 


thief 2" Of 





| favor so flattering! y proposed, and the dis 
tant reiatives, mo cdeoutt ir fue time were 
| gratified with his portrait side by side with 
thal ol tue young ladj. 
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AT MILKING-TIMPE. 





The shadows seofily fall around, 
Cool vapors rise from the fragrant ground, 
As the cows come home @lth their bells a-chime ; 
The bullfrogs croak from the mossy pond, 
And the owl trille soft oot lar beyond, 
At wilking-(ime 


Looming up throegh the t+ light clear 

The cowg are coming from far and sear, 
L.owing, and bDlioking their kied, large eyes. 

The heifer ightly springs through the gate, 

Mut the old cow steps @ith s mien sedate, 
Mtately and «lee. 


Then Hester comes, the pride of the farm, 

With s bright milk-pall on each plemp arm, 
Aud a cherry neck rivben browght trom tewn, 

She site on the low stool rowed sod neat, 

And spiashing and foaming, pure and eweet, 
The milk comes duen. 


Robert leans o'er the barovard gate, 

And what with thelr chatter the hour grows late 
Astlester!| aughing and blushing red. 

The old cow! welo a warniag mild . 

“The night comes on, you must hasten, child ; 

"Tie thine for bed! 


lengthen, the lowers talk, 

And the milk comes slowly, white as chala, 
As the stare fa: up in the heavens climb ; 

And there in the fragrant evening dew 

There's mant a promise, and sercet kles, too, 
At milking-time! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘STHANGEKS STILL,”’ 


“PRINCE AND PRASANT,”” “‘THE 


LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,"" ‘‘s 


WOMAN'SSIN, ” ETO. 


CHAPTER X VIIIL—(cCoNTINSUED.) 
PPV rest drew away frow her, all but 
Lady Blanche,aho remained where she 
stood at her side. 
aady Betty tore the envelope open, and 
gianced atthe scrap of paper inside, then 
staggered against the balustrade with # faint 
crv. 
Lady Blanche, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, took the letter from: ber hand and 
read it. 


Sho did not stagger as Laty Bettv) had 
done ; no ery escaped ber lips: but they all 
noticed that she turned white to the [ips, 

remem. 


a deathly white, awful to see and 
ber. 

For a moment she stood as if 
stone, her eves distended and fixed firmly 
on vacancy, ber fingers clutching the scrap 
of paper. 

Fors moment only chen she looked round 
and ina iow, hard voices unlike ber usual 
minooth tones, maid 

“Lord Norman has inet with au accident; 
he is in great danger 1" 

There was atmurmur of alarm and = syin- 
mathy asthe group gathered round Lady 
Slanche, 

W ith a piteous cry Lady Betty held out 
her hand. 

‘“jive me the letter! Ob! what shall I 
do? Poor Bruce! Poor HKruce! 1 can't 
read it!’ she sebsbed. “Will someone 

Que ofthe gentlemen took it from her 
trewbling hand and read it aloud. 

Sir Joseph bad written afew lines only, 
saving that Lord Norman bad met with a 
serious accident, aud that one or both of the 
medical nen who were slaving in the house 
was tO colme on to Secarfross with the neces- 


gary things. 


He added in a postacript— “I need not ex- | 


hort you to be careful mot to alariun Mins 
Carlisle! 
Asthose words were read out, Lady 


Betty groaned and put her bands before ber 


face. 

“Ob! whatisto be done?” she walled, 
“Do vou think he is killed?—no, not killed 
or thes would not send for a ductor! Where 


is Doctor (rreene * 


Someone set off to fete the voung doctor | 


who was playing tennis, aud came bound- 
ing on tt the terrace alert aud ready 
witted. 

“Whoatis to be done?” 
Betty, who, like most of ber 


panted Lady 
class, was 


thrown into a counplete state of bel pless de- | 


spair. 
Suddenly a shiver ran through Lady 


Hlancie'’s frame, aud, asi! she had recover- 
ed frou an awtul stupor, she turned to Doc- 
tor Greene. 

“There is notiine to lose,” 
low, bard voice, 
Doctor (rreete ? 
ance follows Jou will anwlising 
order.”’ 

Hie glanced at Ler white set face approv- 
ltigiy. 

“J will write a list of what I 
quire,’ he said. Then, as he turned to 
hurry away, he SL prprerd and lnskead round, 
‘Tuts Searfross is a it, quite solitary 
in toe li S, is hat 7 I inean there is pot 


I will she thata 
yuu 


couvey- 


shall re- 


sere ti 


likely lobeany wornen lk, WiLY could 
nurse Lord Nerina 4 

lt s* ' y af Lf t =. [ ‘“, 4 
7 | vA . + i r » eh 
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ee & ‘ | ; 4 ay. aia 
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Lad y Bisoche stood tor a moment, as if 

collecting all ler imental and pliysicn! 
strength ; then sue wentduwn the lorrace 


L and rouud to tie stalLles. 


turned to | 


ashe said, in a. 
“Will you start at once, | 


iuiay 
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There she found a couple of grooms wip 
| ing down Douald'’s poor horse, and trying 
| to make him comfortable ; and, seated on 
; a upturned barrow, with a noggin of 
eee whisky in his band, Donaid bim- 

ne! f. 
| ‘The appearance of the “grand lady” in 
their midst flustered the 
She went up w Donald quickly. 

“Will vou tell ine bow the accident bhap- 

ned 7" she asked, 

Donald took off his glengarry, and toid 
her in his rough, guttural, broken Eng- 
lish— 

“It was all for the lad's sake, me leddie ; 
he gave his lile—if so be the laird dies—lor 
the voung boy! Poor boy, he's almost daft 
over it, and well nigh broken-hearted! It 
was anobie thing todo, ine leddie, and a 
sore sigbt ts see so yrand a man laying 
broken and bleeding. It's a strange thing 
too, ine leddie,that Lord Bruce had a wart- 
ing the night before! Hecould not —_ 
and caine to imeto know if he could ride 
back here. Strange that were, now !' and 
Donald shook nis head gravely, feeling con- 
vineed that Lord Bruce had received a di- 
rect ‘‘warning.”’ 

Lady Blanche listened with lowered lids 
and tightly-set lipo, 

“And—and do you think he will die?” 
ehe asked, hoarsely, each word leaving ber 
White lips as if im hurt ber. 

Donald shook Lis head and took up his 
whisky. 

“He's sore hurt,” he said, grimly. 

Lady Blancho put ber hand to her heart 
as il she had received a dagger thrust; then 
she looked atthe old tian'’s rugyed tace 
witha tixed determination, 

“Donald,” she said, ‘a doetor—Doetor 
is wOolng lo ride out to Searfross# at 








(ireene 
| ones, and «a curriage is to follow, 
ge6 about the borses ? And, Don. id, 
you see thata lady's saddle is put 


” 
one, 


will 
upon 


at ber. 

“For me," she said, gently. 

“For the leddie!"" he exclaimed, “But 
it’s no possible you'll be thinking of  rid- 
ing through the dark night to Searfross 








“Tam not only thinking of itjbut Timean 
to do it,’ she said, caluily. Lam a youd 
rider, and stroug,’’ she said. “If Doctor 
Gireene can go, lean go! The night is not 
dark! Lord Nortnan is lying there without 
& Woman Dear lin ‘ 

“Say no more, leddie,”’ 
doggedly. “Tlisaddle a horse tor 
what's more, |} will ride back to 


’ 








said the old man, 

ve, and 
Sear fross 
too," 

Lady Blanche went back to the house 
Without «a word, and reaching her room, 
threw herself on her knees beside the bed 
and hid her face in ber lands, 

And this was ber triumph, was it? It was 
| for this that she had plotted and schemed, 

that the nan she loved should be lying,dy- 
ling outin a but in the wilderness, Dy- 
ltiy ' 

Oh, Heaven, if he should die before she 
could reach hin, belore she could see his 
face, toueh his band once more! 


With aery of despair sho rose and be- 
gan putting on her habit with feverish 
She had seareely got it on than there 


came a knock at the door, and Lady Betty 
entered the rogu: without ceremony. 
She was dressed for the journey and was 
still trembling and shaking with agita- 
lion. 
‘Have 
Blanche—" 
and stared at 
your habit on ? 
“Tam going to 
Blanche ccldly. 
To Seartross?) Why ?"’ demanded Lady 
| Betty. “Why should you go?” 
; “iecause it pleuses me,’ reterned Lady 
' 


you ordered the carriage, 
her. “Why have vou yot 
Where are you going?” 


{ 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| haste. 
! 

i 

| 

| Seartross,’’ said Lady 
| 

| 


gleam in her eves, 
Lady Betty looked at her jealously. 
“There is no oceasion lor vou lo ye," she 
said. “Tam going , 
“What is thatto me!’ said Lady Blanche 
| turning on ler suddenly with white tace 
and flashing eyes. “What is it te ime 


whether you are going or not! © am go- 
ing !"" 

“Bat you cannot ride—in the night!” suid 
Lady Betty. “Why not come in the car- 
riage ?"’ 

“Tn the carriage !' seornfally. 
know bow loug it will take 7 
TDabould keep sane while it dragged its way 
along $ No, Lau: going to ride LT would 
walk if there was no other way. Wat is it 
to me who else is going. T am neares* bigs 


Lady Betty's eves tilled. 

“You forget Flocis, Blanche,’ she said 
kindly. 

Lady Blanche winced as if she had been 
| @truck, then her face crimsoned aud her 
lips parted as if for sudden breath. 

**Floris—Floris Carlisle’ she said, with 
suppressed scorn and vebemence, ‘ Yes! she 
way be nearer to him than [Oo am. You 
tauntine with that, dovou!l’ Where is she 
then? Why isshe not here ? Perhaps vou 
do pot Know—buat, vex, you do, as weil as 
1! She has deserted him. And it is !—] 
who have loved hinisall through—who yo 





“Deo you 


to hin now ft" 
And speechiess—for what could she say ? 
Lady Koy crept erving trom the room. 
ms . 
t i ay 
Weatbury I ris sat, Ww er head 
bowed upon ber bands, looking Into the 
hire, 
A silenoe that could be felt Drooded over 
@ housxe: the old ecloek on the stairs, wiose 
tick sie Could reimne...ber as lar back as she 


inen somewhat. j 


Blanche, haughtily, but with «a dungerous | 
| strange an emotion to him that it inade hin 


| 





Will you | 


} 


“And what for?" he demanded, staring | 


she said, then she stopped short | 


could remember anything, even that had 
been hushed by sympathetic bands. 

Motionless as a carved figure she sat, the 
tire-ligit falling titfully ou her pale face, 
showing like marble over the deep black 
dress, 

A week bad passed since she left Bullyfloe 
and that long night journey, and she was 
now alone in the world, 

To the poor weak, tired motber the long 
day of peace and rest bad come, and the 
girl who at this moment needed her more 
surely than she had ever needed her, was 
motherleas and solitary. 

Alone ! alone! 


All day long the word seeined to echo | 
dully in her benumbed heart, until she | have been very 


longed, like the paalinist of old, for the 
white wings of death to bear Ler to her in0- 
ther’s # de. 

And vet fiends had been very good to 
her—the triends of her old past girlish lite 
had done their very best, but bow poor 1s 
the very best that can be dene in such an 
hour! 

No syinpathy, however tender and 
thoughiuul, can lighten the darkness of the 
hour o! bereavement, or take off the keen 
edye of the great trouble. 

One gleam of consolation alone pierced 
the gloom,and that was the Knowledge that 
she had been in time to see the poor mother 
before sie died—in tine to bear ber very 
lest words and receive ber last blessing. 

There had searcely been time for more 
than that, and Mrs. Carlisle lad died in the 
full and comtorting assurance that she 
should leave Floris with a happy tuture be- 
fore her. 

Alimost ber last words had been of Lord 
Bruce, and her belief that he would make 
Floris happy ; almost ber last thoughts had 














} 


been of the yloricus future that awaited her | 


as Countess of Norman, 

And Floris could not summon heart to 
tell ber the truth—could not find strength 
to destroy the comfort the poor dying w- 
nan drew fromthe conviewon that her child 
would be provided for, 

Ana now, as she sat looking into the fire 


the Spartan boy, will hide the tox that 
gnaws at their beart, and Fioris was one of 
them. 

“Will you take some nore sugar? 1 am 
sorry there is po creain.” 

«Don’t mention it,Miss Carlisle,’’ he said. 
Her fortitude amazed hii, aud pleased Liu 
too, for be was going to a? it to its utscomt, 
“When I was here iss Carlisie,” he 
said, coughing and aheming, “I proimised 
to look into the Jate Mrs. Carlisle's affairs, 
and—ahem!—I have done so,”’ 

“Yes?” said Floris. She had sunk Iuto 
the easy chair and sat looking at him, ber 
lovely eyes dreawily fixed on bis dry, 


wrinkled and not unkindly face. “Yes,you ° 


kind, Mr. Morrel; I do 
not know what I should have dune without 
vu.” 

“Not atall, notatall!’ he said, waving 
his hand deprecatingly. “Allin the way of 
business, mies. Only did iny duty. I was 
your father’s legal adviser before you were 
born; in tact, I nave vad the Carlisle busi- 
ness in my hands ever since I entered the 
glorious profeasion of the law.” ' 

Floris inclined her head; though her 
eye» were fixed on his, her thoughts were 
wandering miles away—to Ballyfloe, to 
Lady Betty, to Bruce—ah yes, to Bruce! 

“TI don’t suppose anyone knew more of 
the great lawsuit, Norman versus Carlisle, 
than I did!” he wenton, sipping his tea, 
“A wonderful lawsuit—and wonderlully— 
inust romantically concluded!’ and he 
bo wed to Floris. 

Her tace flushed foraimoimentat the name 
of “Norman, then went pale again. Ro. 
imantically concluded indeed! If he could 


‘but have guessed how romantically, even 


the dry cold lawyeras he was would not 
have been so conplacent. 

“But te return to the business in band,”’ 
he said, with alittie cough. “I have been 


' going into the late Mra, Carlisle's affairs,and 


with dry, burning eves, Floris was thinking | 


of bim and the briet happy past. 
Through all the week she had been ex- 
pecting soine word frow lim. 


It could not be anything that would not | 
add to her misery, for what could he say | 
that would explain away what she bad seen | 


that fatetul morning ? 

But still she bad expected and longed for 
it. 

She had thought that be would write one 
line, perhaps, admitting his guilt and ime 
jloring her forgiveness ; and she would 
one sent bint ber pardon and wished hii 
all happiness, 

But no line bad come—no, not a single 
word, 

It he had died—if they had both died—the 
silence between them could not have been 
nore complete! 

There was no friendly spirit to tell her 


| thatin that moment he was lying between 


life and death in the vast solitude of the 
bilis, unconscious of anything-—-ignerant 
of ali that happened too her and to hiiw- 
sell! 

To Ler his conduct seemed black as night 
black as the sorrow that had befallen ber; 
and in her heart echoed the dreary word, 
alone!” 

Soshe satin the red firelight, letting the 
hours slip ty with weary feet, so lost to the 
world that when the servant stole in with 
hushed footsteps and spoke to her, she did 
not hear her, 

The girlcaineupand touched ber with 


|; pitying reapect. 


Do you think 


} 


“A yentleman—Mr. Morrell, miss,’’ she 
said. 

Aud Mr. Morrel came in, 

Floris rose to receive him, and 
her white band, 

The little lawyer took it and looked at her 
with a Syuipathetic pity, which was so 


held out 


quite eusbarrassed. 

It isto be presumed that even middle- 
aged attorney retain asense of the beautilul 
and the lovely young tace, never loveler 
than now in its clear pallor, and with the 
sac’, wistful light in the 
touched bitm deeply, 

“1 au Sorry to lntrude at so late an hour, 


eloquent eyes, | 


Mise Carlisle,” he began; but Floris stop. | 


ped hin with a taint sinile. 

“Tau very glad ts see you, Mr. Morrel. 
1 was getting very lonely.” 

* Yes, ves,”’ bo said, in lis old sharp way, 
How well Floris remembered it on the oc- 
casion Whea he came with Lord Norman’s 
offer, “No doubt—dreadiul loss.’’ 

“For ine, yes,” said Floris, bravely, and 
with a steadiast look in her eyes; “but not 
for—lor—iny mother, You were a kind 
friend to ber, Mr. Morrel,’’ she added, with 
that gentle sweetness which atoned for 
much of her prideand wasthe secret charin 
which bewitched all who came iu contact 
with her. 

“No, no, all in the way of business, Miss 





| Carlisle: nothing more, I assure you,” be 
responded, burriediy. ‘Always found your | 
poor nother anxious to avoid giving trou- | 


bie and—and—imight I ring fora light tor 
you?’ 

“Thanks,” said Floris, She had grown so 
used to the griut darkness that had sur. 
rounded her that she had become enainored 


fit. The girl vrought the lainp, and Mr, 

Morrell sat dow: and ftidgetted with iis 

u | Ou respect for } ris tive Wis 
t- herd) i ir 4 

af-Dband “ vs ia 
Shiered eh! ei Fat! (U8 iO8S yt Dis 
futher! 
biorts had asked for soine tea, and she 


gave bin a cup now as siiuply and quietly, 
alinost as cheerfully, as she bad 
months ago, 

There are soine proud natures 


I aim sorry lo Say that they have not proved 
as Satisfactory as 1 could desire, no, not 
nearly as sausfactory,”’ and he shook his 
head. 

Floris turned her sad, wistful eyes upon 
him fora moment. 

She had no idea as to where bis words 
were drilting. 

Since ber mother’s death there had been 
one or two interviews, in each of which he 
bad talked and she had listened, but uuder- 
Standing littho or nothing. 

“T am very sorry,’’ she said, more for Lis 
sake than her own. 

“Yos,soain I. I had heped that, upon 
exaiuination, the estate would have come 
out pretty flourishing. It was rather 2 cou- 
fused and tangled business—the lawsuit 
had entailed a great logs, and there were 
several inortgages; but 1 bad hoped that we 
should have been able to clear them off—I 
ain atraid I don’t make myself plain,” he 
broke off, for Floris’s yaze had settied ou 
the fire again, with a far-off expression. 

“[—I beg your pardon,’’she said, meekly. 
“Yes, I understand. You mean that Io am 
not as-rich as you thought I should 
be ?”’ 

Hie looked at her curiously. 

“Exactly; thatiswhat I was trying to 
convey, Miss Carlisle. ‘The estate las been 
so much encumbered and entangled that 
your mother scarcely knew how sue really 
stood.’”’ 

Poor 
slowly, 

“And having gone into matters I find 
that the prospect is not nearly so inviting as 
it should be,’”’ be continued, smoothing 
out his gloves and frowning ut the tea 
cup. 

Floris watched hiin 
tion. 

“To add to our difficulties,’’ he resu:ned, 
baving arranged his gloves to his satisfac- 
tion, “the principal mortgage has chosen 
this particular time to foreclose. He could 
hot have chosen a worse, because property 
isatavery low ebbin the market, and a 
sale would not do nore than realize a helf 
of the money lent. I am atraid I searcely 
make myself understood ?"" 

“Yes, oh, yes,’’ saia Floris, calmly. 

But in truth she did not realize all that his 
legal phyaselogy implied. 

“IT have endeavored to persuade him, the 
principal mortgagee, to waive his claim to 
foreclose, but L have not succeeded, He 
Wants the money, and in shiuple language, 
Miss Carlisle, he wiust have it.”’ 

“Yes, oh, yes,”’ said Floris again. 

“Therefore it will be necessary, indeed 
inevitable, that the estate should be gold.” 

“Yes,” said Floris, “Please sell it «ali— 
all but the cottage. I would like to keep 


inmamima!l’ wmurmured Floris 


with listless atten- 


- 


| this aod live here,” 


done | 


who, like 


Poor Mr. Morrel coughed and knit his 
brows, 

They say that lawyers always dread bav- 
ing dealings with female clients, they are 
80 long in understanding exrctly how the 
Jand lies; and ¢ rtainly Floris was long in 
understanding. 

‘But, my dear Misa Carlisle,"’ he said, 
leaning forward; ‘I am atraid tuis cottage 
inust be sold,” 

It had come at Jast ! 

Floris sat up and looked at him. 

“The cottage must be sold! But 
Morrel, I wish to live here. I wish to 
here as—as iy mother did!’ 

He frowned and brushed an 
crumb from his coat sleeve. 

*T am very sorry, but I am 


but Mr. 
live 


imaginary 


afraid this 


ttlaye inust be sold, Miss Carlis'e, Of 
s ] a | 4Vva { al pince 4s ’ u are 
“ ws y 4 r ar Alhgre sae 
| 4 \ 4 rf 7 ine pr ~ 
SOSSuUT lLitnense Weanibliand you can buy 
the cottage for yoursel!,”’ : 
*T out understand,’’ suid pour ‘Joris 


slowly. 

Mr. Morrel grew desperate. 

‘In ope word, Miss Carlisle, we find that 
your mother's estate, if sold, will barely 
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ay off the mortgage upon it, and—and that 
le were not the betrothed of Lord Nor. 
man you would be penniless,” 

Floris rose, white and calm, dreadtully 


cali saat! What did you say 2’ she asked, 


. uietly. 
7 “ir. Martel driven into a corner, “‘pulled 
self togrether.”’ 

wa ix thesimple English of it, Miss 
Cortisls,” bhosaid. ‘We find that the liens 
on tbe estate are 80 great that to ineet them 
everything muat be sacrificed.”” 

Floris stood, leaning ber band on the 


table. : a 
“But—buat there is my own inoney °” she 


id taintly. 
a Sweet wagged his head. — 

It was certainly bard work having to do 
business with a lady, and @ young one es- 

cially. 
4 forget Miss Carlisle, that your own 
little fortune wentin paying the costs of 
the last lawsuit between you and Lord 
Norman,” he replied, 


She shuddered at the sound of the 
1é@. 
Then — then 1 am penniless?" she 
said. 


He siniled. 

“Well, yes, if you put it as bluntly as 
that, you are,” he said. “But,” ana he 
siniled unctuously, with quiet enjoyment, 
“that is a small matter to the future Count- 
ess of Norman !’’ 

Fioris turned deathly pale, but her eyes 
never loft bis face. 

“Mr. Morrel, ’ she said,quietly and calm- 
ly, “you are laboring under a inisappre- 
hension, Iam nut the future Countess of 
Norman.” 

“Not—not—not the future—but, iny dear 
Miss Carlisle, «ll the world knows of your 
engayementd’’ 

“Allthe world knew of it, perbaps,’’ 
said Floris, steadily, thaugh her eyes wav- 
ered and her lins quivered. “But not all 
the world, it seems, knows that the engage- 
ment is broken off," 

“Broken off!’ he exclaimed, staring 
through bis spectacles aghast at ber words, 
“Do you inean to say, Miss Carlisle, that 
you are not engaged to marry Lord Nor- 
man 2?’ 

Floris shook her head. His atmazement 
and consternation alimost amused her. 

“Yes,” she said, “the—the engagement is 
broken off, Mr. Morrel. You tmust not 
take Lord Norman into your calcula- 
tions.”’ 

“But that is just what 1 have been do- 
ing!"’ he said, stolidly. ‘I was under the 
impression thet nothing 
inuch, seeing that you were betrothed to 
the earl, and that--that in short,—good 
Heavens,iuny dear young lady, bow did this 
happen?” and the poor man rubbed his 
knees in a state as nearly approaching agita- 
tion as a lawyer periuits himself, 

In her despair and wisery Floris laughed 
actually laughe«, 

“What does itumatter?” she said. ‘“Re- 
sults are all you lawyers care for, Mr. Mor- 
rel, aud I bave given you the result. There 
is no engagement between Lord Norinan 
and myself. It ceased before—before iny 
mother's death.”’ 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimel. ‘Dear 
ine! good gracious! Then--then you are 
actually penniless !’’ 

She siniled, 

“Yes, | suppose so,”’ she said, 80 calmly 
that bestared at her, “It sounds verv 
dreadful, but I suppose it is not so bad as it 
sounds,” 

He was silent for a noment, then he said, 
alinost to himself-- 

“Lord Norman would refund her private 
fortune.” 


inattered very | 





She heard Liin and turned upon biin al- | 


most fiercely. 

“Mr. Morrel, let us understand one an- 
other,” she said. “If you think of asking 
any favor from Lord Noriman,cast aside the 
idea atonce,. I would rather die than ac- 
cept « crust of bread frou him,” her voice 
grew thick and heavy. ‘Put all thought 
of Lord Norman out of your mind, Think 
Ot ine assimp.y Floris Carlisle; penniless, 
if you like--but beholden w no man.” 

He looked at her as she stood erect 
front of the fire, and 
buck to the evening long ago when she badd 
written her nyte of defiance to Lord Nor- 
miin’s offer, 

He shook his head. 

“Think what might be done in that quar- 
ial he commenced, but she interrupted 
d1inb, 

“Mr. Morrel, you are my lawyer, not 
bis—”’ 

“Certainly. 

“Then L torbid you-—forbid you, re:nem- 
ber—to communicate with bim. Let hap- 
pen what may; let them sell the house 
over ny head—the very chair I 
Upon; let thems do what they will and can, 
but do not think I will permit you to apply 
to Lord Ngrman!” 

“Mv dear young lady,” he pleaded—‘a 
lover's quarrel.”’ 


in 
his thouglits went, ’ 
‘IT don’t’? he said, in sad perplexity. 


| 


have sat. 


Yes,’ she said, with a wild, despairful - 


Sinile, “it isa lover's quarrel, if you like, 
Mr. Morrel; but it will last a lifetione !"’ 
The poor man did not know what tu say 
or do, 
He had been coniforting himself with the 
reflection that although the Carlisie estate 


had disappeared, it imattered fittle seeing 
that she was to inarry Lord Normans 
. ntess of Norina and s 
vad Said that it was 
ce. UD as eV 6 al . 
ever be had been in his e. 
“May * ask, Miss Carlisie,’’be said, bal 


you intend to do?” 

She looked at him vaguely. 

+] do thet know yet,” she said, speaking 
48 bravely as she could; “but I will let you 


rate, I must leave here,’ and she looked 


round with a sigh. 

Mr. Morrel drew along breath. 

“Mins Carlisle,” he said, “I am an old 
man, or nearly so, and—and I haveane one 
t consider but myself. If—if you will 
allow me to offer you any assistance—I bave 
been connected with your family for many 
years, and have reaped substantial benefit 
froin the connection—I say if you will allow 
ine to offer you——"’ 

Floris put out her hand. For the first time 
ber eyes filled with tears. 

“No, no!" she said. “I—I cannot accept 
that. Lam young and strong—ob, | am 
very strong !—and I can fight iny own way. 
There are 80 many things a wouian can do 
now, and I shall find something. But I am 
very yrateful—very. I--I—will you go 
now, please? I an feeling tired and up- 
set.’’ 

He took up his bat and held out bis 
hand. 

Good-bye, Miss Carlisle, I should feel 
very much obligedif you would write to 
ine if you want any assistance. J—er-— 
bless iny soul, this is very sad !" and blow- 
ing his nose he got out of the house. 

Vben one is suffering from two such sor- 
rows as had befallen Floris, one dues not 
think much «fathird. It would seem am if 
the huiman soul were capable of so inuch 
misery and no more: and that when the 


' There 


sees 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 


limit has been passed, all that bapperns | 


afterwards is borne in a happy-go lucky 
frame of mind that may be despair or the 
indifference of actual exhaustion. 

Floris had thought that she would be per- 
initted tolive onthe rest of her life in the 
seclusion of the cottage: but if it was not to 


be, well it was not to be, aud there was an 


end of it. 
The wide world lay before her, helplees 
and friendless, and she faced it with a touch 


ol the old pride of self-reliance which had | 


al-vays distinguished her. 

Over the falseness 
death of her 
teats, but over the loss of her money she 
had scarcely expended a sigh. 

Mr. Morrel,who caine down almom daily, 
was astounded at the calmness she display- 
ed. 

Over and over again he begged her to try 
and thir k it there was not some friend to 
whom she could apply tor help, some rela- 
tion to whom she could go: but Floris al- 
ways shook her head with a faint «mile. 

“[ have no one to whom I could apply,” 
she said. ‘‘As to friends,--"" wise thetgtit 
of Lady Betty with @ sigh. 

She could not go to ser. 
hold any communication with ber,for if she 
did 80 
with Lord 
worse then 


and 
starvation, 


Norman, 
death by 


of ber lover and the | 
other she had shed many , 


She consld tert 


she might be brought in coutract | 

that would be 
} 

There | 


were friends in Worthing,vld (riends of ber | 


mother who would have helped her, but 
Floris had persistently refused to see them. 
They were all dying of curiosity to know 
why the engazementhad been broken off, 


and they would ask questions and torture | 


ber beyond endurance. 

“No,” she tuld him, “there was no friend 
of whom she could ask assistance.”” 

“[ think you are very—excuse ine, Mies 
Carlisle,—very proud!" said poor Mr. Mur- 
rel in despair, and Floris bad looked at him 


absently. 
“Al 1?" she said, with the same faint 
sinile. “Perhaps Lam. Tused to be proud, 


at least they used to call ine so, and perhaps 
lam so still, But I anus not afraid, 
young, and strong,and there must be some- 
thing 1D the big world for me to do.” 

“Yos,” he assented. “You are young—I 
don’t know about strong, and you are—" 
he was going lo say'‘beautifal” but «topped 
Llmsell in time with his dry little cough. 

“] cannot go asa companion again, * said 
Flori, with a trace of sudden color on her 
face. *“Chey would want references, and I 
cannot give those,” ; 

The lawyer looked distressed, He knew 
nothing of what had happened up in the 
Highlamis; something dreadful it sess 
have teen, he thought, to Oring about so 
Sikdden and Complete a separation between 
ner amd Lord Norman, and to make her so 
determined to held no communication with 
ber recent trienmds. 

“J don't see what you are to du; indeed 


“There must be sumething, ” responded 
Floris. 

“If you only allow me Ww be 
banker—"he stammered—"'I mean 
brighter bays— - 

But Floris shook her bead. 

“No, no,” she said. “] cannot do that 
You know I cannot; though Taw very, 
very grateful. I!—-if I could fod sane 
work out of England—" she muriwured, 

Tho litthey lawyer caught at ounce at the 
surgestion, 

“But why out of England, my dear 
young lady?" be asked. 

Floris’s eves drooped, 
quivered. ’ 

“Because T would like to leave England 
—for ever, if 1 could,’ she said, quieddy. 
“How loug may I remain here—at the ort- 


tage, I mean? 


your 
until 





and ber lips 


“Only a fortnight at the uti,” hesad, 
reluctantlv. 

“So soon?’ she said, sadiy. 

“You could remain aluyether, if you 
liked,” he responded. “If you wouid 
wligow i111e, I Bhould lm x ul Ler | ipClhase (ie 

{ 4 ‘ ! » 
a™ ° 

“You must vot think of that, Mr. Morre 

Keven if I could acee pt r kindness, t 
would be thrown away; J ase not cut out 
for aschool-mistress, T don't know enough 
to teach hail tuo things yiris require uow-a 


eS 


I asm | 
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| days. Besides; no: ITcould not do that. 
tnust 
Do you think—I know how you are, 
and bow anxious vou areto help you—do 
think I could see some ofthe foreign news- 
papers? There inight be an advertise- 
iment which 1 could answer,.’’ 

Mr. Morrel nodded almost energetically, 
ami seizxi on theidea eagerly. At each 
Visit he had become more interested in the 
beautiful young girl who seemed se friend- 
lems and helpless in the midst of her sor- 
row, 

Ouly afortnight! It was not long in 
the mndet of her sorrow. 

Only a fortnight! It was not long in 
which to find a niche for hersel:—a few feet 
A standing room in this vast world, s» 
crowded and jostled! 


| 


be something else, surely, | 


ee 


A week passed, during which shedid not | 


go .outside the house, excepting into the 
garden, in which she walked with drooping 
heal and listless step, thinking over the 
past which seemed so long ago and yet was 
*) recent. . 

People called, people who would have 
been glad to belp her, but she shrank from 
seeing them, and they were told one 
and all by the little servant that Miss 
Carlisle was too unwell to see anyone. 

At the end ofthe week Mr. Morrel came 
down, and Floris saw by his face that he 
bad something to communicate, 

He put asimall bundle of papers on the 
tabie us she shook bands, and nodded curtly 
as be scrutinized ver face through his 
lasnes. 

“You are looking better, Miss Cuarlisic.”’ 
he said, in his sharp fashion. “That's 
right! IT was alinost afraid to come down, 
your pale face so—so upset me! But there, 
we'll hope things are taking a turn, eh? 
You are still resolved to go out and seek 
your fortune, like a female Whittington 7" 
and he sinileds 

“I don't ‘want to be a Lord Mayor of 
Iynmdon, if that is what you mean!" she 
maid; and there was a touch of her old 
naivete inthe reply that made bius laugh 
aud nod with satisfaction. 

“Very good, very good indeed! Well, if 
you are still resolved, | think I bave beard 
of something that might suit you.” 

And be began tv untie the tape round his 
bundle. 

Fiorw’s face flushed slightly;hope, which 
springs eternal in the human breast, up in 
hers. 

“It was a very curious thing,’’ be said, 
sorting Lis papers methodically; ‘but lite is 
made up of curious things. Talk of fiction 
being stranyver than reality! It’s downright 
nonsense! | assure you, my dear Miss Car- 
lisle, that a lawyer meets with far stranger 
things iu the course of Lis projessional ex- 
perience than any you young ladies read of 
in your novels,”’ 

“I daresay,’ said Floris, siniling. “lave 
vou discovered that I am = the long-lost 
daughter of an earl who i longing to claim 
me,orbas an uncle in the East Indies, of 
whouw I bave never heard, left ine an enor- 
ous fortune?” 

He laughed; he was iminensely pleased 
to see ber in this frameof mind,little guess- 
ing how little of it was real or affected 
#0 that bis kind heart should not be distres- 





ee 


' 





sedby the continual spectacle of ber sur- | 


row! 

“No no!” he said, “I wish it was, 
this is what it is. 
anything about flowers?” 

‘loris opened her great, sorrowfol eyes 
with faint astonishinent., 


But 


By the way, do you know 
' 


' 


“Botany and that kind of thing?” he ex- | 


plained. 

Fioris shook ber head, 

“No; J aus afraid not.” 

“Heil he muttered,rather discouraged; 
then ve brightened up again. 

“But that doesn't matter, 
said, briskly. 

“Atterall, you could soon learn—— 

“Learn botany, the science of lowers!" 
exclaimed Floris, almost inclined to think 
that the incessant worry on her behalf bad 
turned the little inan’s brain. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly; “why not? Noth- 
ing very difficuli in it, I should think, fora 
clever young lady like yourself.” 

“famabout the stupidest girl; Mr. Mor- 
rel, even your professional experience ever 
met with,’ she said, with a simile. 

ie sisiled and chuckled, 

oy 
couldn't learn,”’ he said, confidently. 

“You baven't told newhy you asked me 
it L understood flowers, said Floris gentiv, 
bringing bin back to thepoint. 


I think,”’ he 


the body, 


Hy) 


- _— 


“Now, waita moment,” heaaid, holding 
uphia hand. “I thought it might suit you, 
sol wrote and got particulars before 
troubled you with it.” 

P Floris’s eyes glanced upon bim grate- 
ully. 

“And the particulars were satisfactory. 
Here they are,” and be took up a letter and 
read it. 

“You see she wants a young lady, a lady 
by birth, and she is wore prrticular about 
that, and that the young lady sinould write 
a good hand,than that she should be skilled 
in planta, 

“Now youarea lady by birth, Miss Cur- 
lisle, and if you will allow meto say so, 
you write’a remarkal:le hand!"’ 

“Well?” said Floris, eagerly. 

“Well, I wrote and told her so,and asked 
for more particulars and reaterences, of 
course, The references, came,and I tound 
them extremely satisfactory. I then gave 
her soune few particulars respecting your- 
sell, and, in short, [ accepted the situation 
for you on condition of your agreement. 
The salary ™ nota large one, but there will 
bean comfertable home, and Florence isa 


beatiful place. Jamtold. Never was out 
of England wyself, and don’t want to be!” 
he ferked in; “tut still, it’s a beautiful 


place, and tmost ladies are fond of flowers, 
why ine 

F’beos is’ eyes filled. 

“You have been very good to me, Mr. 
Morrel,. When vou asked me the other 
dev whether ] had any frieids, I oaght to 
have replied,‘ Yeu; one very, verv kind and 
trae one!’ Ami bave you really got the 
situation for me?" 

“Yes,"" he said, huskily; “that is, if you 
like to» take it. You shall look over the 
papers and decile. Tie work will not be 
bard; you will have t» do some copying and 
write from dictaion,—l should buy a work 
on botany and study iton the journey, if I 
were you,—and from what I wear, I think 
you would find Mrs, Sinciair a very nice 
lady. Now don't say a word,but look over 
the letters while I take acup of tea.” 

Fiorts ok the letiers toa side table and 
read therm. 

As Mr. Morrei bad sid, they were very 
satisiactory. The salary was not large, but 
ample for her poor wants, and there would 
be a cointortable homme. 

Kut the greatest attraction in the offer for 
her was the fact that, if she accepted, she 
could get away from England. 

Flerence too! How ultten she had read of 
itand longed tunes it! Florence! A pang 
shot through her heart for aitnoment, as 
ashe remembered that it was one of the 
places Lord Norman had often talked of 
taking her to when they were tmarried— 
When they were inarried! Alas, alas! 

Mr. Morrei, who was watching her, saw 
her lip quiver. 

“There, there,”’ he said. “Don't think 
any inore about it,if you don't like the idea, 
Something else will be sure totarn up." 

Florm rose and went upto him. 

“Nothing eculd turn up better than this,”’ 
whe said. 

“Then you will go?” he saiu, 

She hesitated a moment. 

iy 1s a long way froin England!" he 
said, 

“Al, that is the greatest inducement to 
me!’ he responded. 
Morreli.’”’ 

Aud 89 unconsciously, she drew the chain 
that bound ber to the past a link closer. 

All unknown to hersell, and unguessed 
at, there awaited her at Florence the must 
eventiaul chapter of her life's history! 


(fo BK CONTINUED.] 
>. 


As Aztec CHIEFTAIN's FUNERAL, ~ 
“Amongst the Aztecs,” savyethe writer of 
Prohistoric*A merica,”” “wien a chief died, 
the body «as envered with precious stones, 
While one of the attendants was dressing 
others were cutting up bits of 
paper, taking care to give to each onea 
particular eform, and placing them on the 





| body. 


don't believe there is anything you | 


A priest poured water upon the head of 
the deceased, repeating the words aacred to 
the funeral rite, alter which he presented 
the corpse with various papers. 

* * With this,’ he sald to tim, thou wilt be 
aimitted to ecrom the defile between the 
two tmountaines; with thisseeond thouw wilt 
avoid the great serpent; with this third thon 
wilt put to flight the alligator; with this 
fourth thon wilt successfully cromm the eight 


| great deserts and Ue eight hiilisa.’ 


“Thi< is the reason,” he said, setting bim- | 


selfinhisehair. “When you spoke to ine 
the other day of wanting to get ont of Eng- 
land, and trusting there might be sore 


yertiseime j + forel ews 
advertisements inthe foreign newspapers, I | a leasbof cotton was put round bie neck and 


thought there was a wood idea in the sugges 
tion, #0 J went toa friend$in London, who 
Knowsall about the Continent and speaks 
half a-dozen lanzuages, and got hinito bunt 
through some of the paper-, and he laid 
bis band on the bundle on the table. 
“Well, my friend sent ne round one or 
two advertisements that he thought might 
suit.and I looked overthem, Mostof them 


were for English governesses, IT didn't 
think they would suit you.” 

Floris sighed. 

“JT aus 0 fearfully ignorant!"’ she said 

“Exactly—No, no, JT didn’t mean that! 
W « there was one that was t ra 
£ s. itavery strauge I re sine 

. 

Tie advertiser requires a good py 
«t and not necessarily a lady hy 
acquainted with botany. Address X. Y 
Flor: nee,” 


Floris’s heart sank, and she sighed, 


“The tmanties were intended to protect 
the dead from the winds, as cutting as obsi- 
dian, which be would meet with by the 
way. 

“A little red-haired dog wus then killed, 


he was burried near tie deceased. 
‘Thisiittie dog head the important duty of 
guiding bis master, and helping tii to 
cromm the Ciseunanuapan, or mine torrents; 
it ws not difficult to see in this an allusion to 
the nine firtnaments in which souls were to 
sojourn during their successive migrations. 
“Slaves and concubines were feueraliv 


ipinelated at the funeral of achief; their 
duty was to servehinu,during the formid- 
abie pasmage from one tirmmiment to 
ancotier. 
= ee - el 
ees wh are a! t ind ‘ 
“ 

“tances a cr ipeemare | AT 1 whi ‘nano hb }> 
piness, mo misfortune, can too much dis- 
turb. Tove nothing too violently: hate 
nothing too passicnal ly ; lear nothing too 
strongiy 





“Yeu, I will go, Mr.. 
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DAISIES AND DEW. 





O, love, when the morning is breaking, 
And the daisies are white In the dew- 
When the passionate sorrow of waking 
And the pang of remembrance is new 
©, leval, and loving and tender, 

(an you hear me aud anewer, Aline, 
With the breadth of Fternity’s eplendar 
Between your freed spirit and mine? 
Where knocking and waiting, unbidden, 

I weary the long wight tor you, 
Alt the door whose dim threshold is hidden 
Tnde,r the daistes and dew! 


Like «a breath of the summer tines olden, 
The lot winds of Faten have blown; 
Fron the years that are distant and golden, 
The scent of the eweet-briar ls «trown ; 
Love, ie the light shadow that parses, 
The fe eting caress L divine, 
The stir of sour foot in the grasses, 
The toweb of your solt hands, Alige ! 
Ah, no! vou cane sme never! 
Bot 1, lowe, may Journey to you 
Thre’ the green doors that shut us forever 
T'nder the datstes and dew 
—— <<a - 


A Wife's Martyrdom. 


AT THOR OP “A BROKEN WRDDING 


mane t 


HY Titth 


KING, “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,’ 


“WHICH LOVED HIM BEST?" 


VAR,’ KTC., RTO. 


CHAPTER IIL.—[ContTiInven. ] 
PPVik question of inarriage with Gladys 

was banisheed, so far as it concerned 
| hin; but he never lost an opportunity 
of seeking her society and of lamenting the 
barrier between therm. 

Hewas not true enough to feel grieved 
that she loved biim, but seemed only to de- 
light in the conquest he had made, 

All evidence ot pain that he read on the 
girl’s face was regarded by him as atribute 
to his power, 

Yet, in his selfish way, he loved her very 
dearly. 

This imorning, when he heard that Lady 
Kinloch was away from home, be hastened 
to Loch House, and found Gladys there,and 
alone, 

She looked so charming,and he read such 
ilove tor himselfin her eves, that it was) al- 
inost more than he could doto restrain bim- 
self from asking herthere and then to be 
hiswife; but the conversation interested 
him, and be wished to see this Lady Roo- 
den whose beauty was as fascinating as her 
fortune, 

If all that (iladys told hit were true, he 
could do nothing better than win ber for 
hinnsel f. 

Not that he should ever love ber—so long 
asthe world bela Glladvs Rane, be should 
care tnost tor her; bat, if be could woo and 
win the mistress of Rood Abbey, be could 
afterwards lashion bis future as pleased him 
bewt. 

Ile need never lot Gladvs Raue pasa out 
of tis life; be could retain bis) friendship 
for ler, 

His tuind was filled with these 
as hie lett ler. 

Hie had not seen Lady Rooden; but he 
felt thatit would not be an impossible task 
to win her for he was not ignorant of the 
inavy advantages in his favor, 

He was handsome, with the gay debonair 
bearing that women love, he bad laughing 
blue eyes, ‘ips always ready to siuile, a 
frank fair face that at tirst sight charined 
every one. 

Oniy keen readers of character detected 
how much of cruelty and selfishness lay 
beneath the task of the handsoine feat- 
ures, 

lie had the inanner which most women 
love—suave,caressing, grateful. The slight- 
eat word he uttered had a charm which few 
could resist; yet the same melodious voice 
eould be coarse and alimost orutal when he 
chose, © 

He had the art which some people exer- 
cise Lo perfection, 

When he was talking, he gave the person 
with whom the conversation was beld = the 
idea that his whele being was forthe time 
engrossed in his companion, 

f he paid comrpliinents toa pretty wo- 
nan, She seemed, while present, to be the 
one object for which he existed, If be arg- 
ued with a sebolar; his whole soul seemed 
to be in his words, 

It was a tnanner that won him imany 
fnends and flattered every one with whouw 
he came into contact. 

He therefore felt no particular anxiety 
with regard tothe asucesss of his wooing. 
Hie knew the value of a handsome tace and 
a fine figure, o! a winning tongue and a 
courtiv, gracetul manner, 

He knew even the value of his own rep- 
ulaltion—that It was something to have run 
turough two large fortunes, and to be aetill 
regarded as one ofthe most dashing and 
fashionable men in London. 

Ali that would tellin his favor, he be- 
heved. Then, again, he knew himself to 
be a most excellent tnateh fora woman who 
had money. 

He held «a high position in society; he be- 
lanulv; he had that 
which are of 
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The discussion was at its very height 
when Wynyard entered the large sinoking- 
room, 

“IT think all London has zone crazy about 
the new beauties," he remarred, “Ash- 
ton,” he continued, turning to one of his 
inost intimate triends, ‘‘you were at the 
Embassy ball last evening. Dia you see 
them ?”’ 

“You; they were both there—Lady Roo 
den and ber daughter." 

“Which wasthe belle?’ slowly asked 
Wynyard. 

“I could not tell you. I bave never seen 
two women 80 perfect. The old comparison 
of arose aad arosebud is weak. Nu one 
would believe them to be mother and 
daughter; they are like younger and elder 
sister—the daughter so slim and graceful, 
the nother tall and stately. There is not 
such another pair in London. 

be apm looked up anxiously. 

“They are rivals then?” he slowly re- 
inarked, 

“Yos and no,"’ was the answer. “The ino- 
ther seems devoted to the girl, and the girl 
worships the mother.”’ 

“Plenty of admirers, ] suppose ?’’ queried 
the ex-Captain, 

Mr. Ashton laughed, 

“Every ian in the room was an adiuirer, 
more or lesa,” he replied. 


“Any onein particular?’ asked Wyn- 
vara, 

“The Duke cf Ellamont seemed quite 
charmed,” 


“With whom—mother or daughter?”’ was 
the next question, 

“The mother. You will not 
uncoinmon beauty until you see them, 
Lady Rooden is inost at home in a ball- 
room; you can see that she is a brilliant 
member of society, that her true place is 
the worlu of fashion. But one plance atthe 
daughter's face tells quite another story. 
There you discern a sweetly Ingenuous na- 
ture and a poetic soul. The girl’s dress was 
all white lace and white lilac; and [ never 
noticed before what a lovely Mower white 
lilac is,”’ 

“Should you think there is any 
of the mother remarrying ?"’ asked 
vard, 

“Yous, should think it is almost cer- 
tain; and I think IT can guess who the man 
iswho will marry her.” 

“Who is he?” asked the ex-Captain anx- 
ioualy. 

“The one who flatters her most,’’ laughed 
Mr. Ashton; “the will be the one to win her. 
That is ber ladysbip’s weak side.” 

“You soon found it out,” said Wynyard. 
“Most ladies have something of the saine 
weakness, I think.” 

“T should not like to be the man who 
tried to flatter Misa Rooden,"’ continued 
Mr. Ashton. “One look from her pure eyes 
would extinguish all fattery.”’ 

“You admire the daughter most ?'" quer- 
ed Wynyard quickly. 

“Yes, I think Ido. Ihave met women 
like Lady Rooden, but never one like her 
daughver."’ 

Neither billiards nor cards had any charm 
for Vance Wynyard that evening; he was 
unusually thoughtful aud engrossed. If he 
sighed at times, it was because memory 
trought to him vividly the beautiful, sor- 
rowful face of Lady Rane. 


CHAPTER IV. 
pis: House, the town mansion of which 
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prospect 
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Sir Charles had been so proud, was sit- 
uated in one of the 
parts of Kensington. 

It was a bouse that combined the advant- 
ages of town and country. 

The beauty of rippling green foliage sur- 
rounded it; tall spreading trees sheltered 
it; flowers of brightest hue grew in the 
gardeius. 

A very long grass lawn lay at the back 
of the inansion, with a number of fine old 
trees. 

No country garden could have looked 
greener and fresher than did the garden at 
Rood House. Augela Rooden was deligti’- 
ed with it. 

To her it was a matter of indifference that 
Lady Rooden spent a small fortune in re- 
furnishing and redecorating the house un- 
ul it was one of the most perfect in town ; 
but she could not tolerate the thought of 
change being made in the garden. 

Traveling through the loveliest lands in 
Europe bad only made England the dearer 
to her. 

She had seen the fairest cities in Italy, 
she had lingered by the shores of the sunny 
Mediterranean, sbe had gazed in wonder at 
inighty mmountainsthe summits of whict 
pierced the clouds, on picturesque Gerinan 
rivers, fair Swiss valleys and lakes; but, 
after all, to her there was no place like 
England. 

When she returned to the old ivy-clad 
Abbey, she felt that it surpassed in beauty 
anything they had seen in their travels,and, 
above all, it was home. 

Lady Rooden and her daughter bad been 
absent trom Englaud considerably more 
than four years, 

They bad lived for some inonths in Spain, 
longer in France, longest in Italy. They 
had been up the Rhine, they had explored 
quiet Geriman towns, they had visited Swit- 
zeriand, they bad loitered in Florence and 
Milan, Rome and Venice; but Angela 
Rooden found the sweetest and the greatest 


most charming 


beauty in her quiet Fuglish home, 
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led this pleasant wandering existence, and 








then Lady Kooden began to feel a longing 
for home. 

The first bitterness of her grief had be- 
gun to abate, and she told herselt that she 
had mourned ber husband well and sin- 
cerely. 

He had been most devoted, and his loss 
was an irreparable one to her; but she was 
still young and beautiful, and, as her sor- 
row died, all ber love of social life returned 
all her keen sense of enjoyment, all ber 
desire for pleasure and galety. 

True,she would miss the kindly husband 
who bad made ber days 80 bright, her 
home 80 happy, who had surrounded her 
with such loving care and tenderness ; but 
life had invumerable sources of interest 
left tor ber yet. 

When Lady Rooden first spoke to her 
daugiter of returning home, the girl’s face 
beamed with delight, and then suddenly 
grew sal, 

“Lam glad, mamma,” she said—glad 
yetsorry, Weshal! seem nearer \) papa ; 
put it wisl alinost break iny heart to see 
Rooden Abbey without him.” 

Four years had in a great measure healed 
the wound thatthe death of her husband 
had crused in Lady Rooden’s heart; they 
had yiven her time to forget him, they had 
shown her how it was possible to live with- 
out hiue: but these tour years had brought 
Angela Rowien to look upon ber father as 
a hero and a saint. 

The most reverential affection filled ber 
heartand soul. Inthe ranks of the living 
there was no one like ber father; and she 
worshipped his memory with a growing and 
strengthening ardor, 

During these years of travel she had 
never lost an indetinable sense of his near 
she had never forgotten her mo- 

think of him 
fromthe blue 


presence ; 
ther’s words, that she was to 
always as watching her 
skies, 

And now she was going back tothe home 
she had Jeftin such a passion of sorrow and 
despair a few years before—returning with 
her mother to beg:n a new life. : 

While Miss Aveland had lived with them 
Angela had of course spent the greater part 
of her time with her in perfecting ber edu- 
cation. 

Lady Rooden was somewhat of a Sybar- 
ite; she deiighted in easy couches and 
French novels, 

Her daughter, although living under the 
sane roof with her, and never having been 
parted froin her for a day. did not under- 
stand her imother’scharacter 60 well as some 
who met her only casually. 

Naturally enough, sbe idolized it. In ber 
loving eyes, what others considered faults 
she recognised only as virtues. 

When Lady Rooden and Angela re- 
turned to Rood Abbey, Misa Aveland left 
thei. 

The old home was more beautiful tban 
ever in the eyes of the young girl who had 
spent such a happy childhood there ; the 
loveliness of the dawnirg spring added to 
its attractions, and Angela was loath to 
leave it even for all the proinised glories of 
London, 

She bad reached her seventeenth year 
pow, and Lady Rooden was anxious that 
she should be presented atthe first Draw- 
ing-room held in May. 

Soin May they went to town; and An- 
gela’s presentation was a great success, and 
society welcomed mother and daughter 
with open aris, 

Before inany days bad passed they were 
inundated with invitations and courted by 
all the leaders of London society, The 
world found Lady Rooden more beautiful 
and charming than ever, and it found her 
daughter even inuch more beautiful than 
herself, 

“Whata curious life it is, mamina!’’ 
Angelaremarked one tnorning, when they 
were dressing to attend a fashionable 
wedding. ‘It always seeins to ne as un- 
real."’ 

“Iu what way, Angel? It is real enough 
to me.”” 

“It gives ine the impression’ of always 
being at a theatre, orona stage,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘We go from one thing to another 

-riding, driving, visiting; we go to din- 
ners, balls, gatherings; nothing occu pies as 
for long together, and every hour brings a 
change. I should not like the rush of a Lon- 
don season always, tama,” 

“T should,” confessed Lady Rooden ; and 
the girl looked up in undisguised wonder 
at her mother. 

“Would you?” she questioned: and then 
she flung her arins round her mother’s 
shapely neck,and cried, ‘*No wonder, main- 
Ina; you are so lovely, and every one loves 
yout It isa fancy of nine that noroom is 
bright until you enter it.” 

And Lady Rooden, who delighted in no- 
thing 80 isuch as praise,smiled at the eager 
young face, 

She enjoyed thoroughly her daughter's 
worshipping love and hooest admiration. 
She liked to know that her child admired 
her and thought her the fairest of wo- 
men. 

It was a new experience to Angela to see 
her mother surrounded by admirers. She 
had idealized her 80 couwpletely, and had so 
couvinced herself that her itnother’s heart 
was enshrined in her tather’s inemory, that 
she bad never contemplated the possibility 
of her mother’s contracting another aili- 
ance, 


Sie had never in her mind separated her 
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Lady Rooden could not understand such 
strange conduct. 








“You one be pleased, Angel,” she 
said, sone ng the girl. I cannot even 
understand why you ory.” 

Nor could the girl iencit explain the 
feeling of jealous love tor her father’s 
memory which made her dislike to see the 
outward sign of mourning laid aside, 

Now,when she saw her mother surround- 
ed by ad:nirers, the sensation was a novel 
one. 

To see nen hovering about her, trying to 
outvie each other in paying her attention, 
trying to discover who could win trom ber 
brightest siniles, astonished her. 

She forgot all about herown admirers in 
ber contemplation of the new situation. 

It was a fresh light in which to view ber 
own nother; and sbe was not at first quite 
sure whether it pained ber or pleased her 
most, . 

She was unconscious of the admiratio 
which she herself excited—iadeed she did 
not care much about fashionable life or the . 
homage she unwittingly extorted. Hitherio 
she had lived tnere in the world of art than 
of men; and to herself she acknowledge that 
she preferred the former. 

She was wonderfully inexperienced in 
the ways of fashionable men and women, 
Tnis was the result perhaps of not having 
any youthful friends of her own sex with 
whom to converse on lovers and fashions, 
and the many other subjects so dear to 
young girls. 

Miss Aveland bad never encouraged con- 
versation on such matters. Many girls of 
twelve knew more of love and flirtations 
than this tall slender girl who took such a 
serious view of life. 

She brought with her into the world of 
fashion and frivolity all the noble thoughts 
the lofty and spiritual ideas, the tender del- 
icate fancies and vague sweet longings 
which were the outcome ol her uliar 
teinperainent and of the peculiar life she 
had led. 


CHAPTER V. 


THINK,” said Lady Rooden to her 

daughter, as the door clesed after their 

bandeome visitor, ‘that Captaia Wyn- 
vard is, without exception, the moat grace- 
ful and chivalrous man I bave ever 
seen.” 

“Not that you have ever seen, but that 
you have seen for some time, mamima,"’ 
corrected Angela ‘‘You have seen dear 


”? 
Pte fair tace of Lady Rooden flushed 
and pe as her daughter utsered thuse 
words, 

“My dear Angeia,’’she said, “there is not 
and cannot be any comparison. Your papa 
stands apart from the whole world of wen. 
I never did and never shall compare hiin 
with others, When I speak of men,I never 
include him.”’ 

Angela kissed the beautiful tace, as if in 
token of ber satisfaction with the explana- 
tion. 

“T know,mamma,” she responded : “but 
he is always so vividly present to me. I 
wonder if, as the years on, I shall lose 
the curious feeling I have of his always be- 
ing near ine, of seeing all that is done and 
hearing all thatissaid ? It isso real with 
ine that, even when you said that Captain 
Wynyard was the inost chivalrous man you 
had ever seen, I had an uneasy feeling it 
would hurt papa.”’ 

“That isa worbid feeling, Angel, and 
comes from the fact that you have lived 
inore in the world of thought and memory 
than inthe world of everyday lite. We 
were speaking of Captain Wynyard, and I 
was about to observe that I admire him ex- 
ceeding|y—indeed | have not met with any 
one in society who has pleased ine 80 
much.”’ 

‘*T aim glad to hear it, mamma. I like you 
to tneet pleasant people.”’ 

“Captain Wynyard deserves a better word 
than ‘pleasant,’ Angel,” said Lady Rooden, 
withasinile. “He is charming, fascinat- 
ing.” 

“I have never heard you praise an 
so highly before, mamuina,”’ observ 
gela, 

‘*Because I have never tnet with any one 
who inerited praise so bighly. Duo you like 
bin, Angel ?”” 

Angela's first response was to throw her 
arms round her mother’s neck and kiss her 
—a custoin usual with her when she was 
about to say anything that she felt would 
not quite please her. 

“T ain always best pleased and most con- 
tent when I like the people you like, main- 
ina; but in this case——”’ 

Then she paused, evidently ‘eeling that 
ee words would give her mother some lit- 
tle pain. 

“In this case you do not,” finished Lady 
Rooden quietly; and Angela looked soine- 
what relieved. 

“You are right, mamma,” she said. “I 
do not like biin.” 

“I bave always thought,’ observed Lady 
Rooden, that likes and dislikes are out of 
our owu power. We like une person with- 
out any seeming reason; we dislike another 
without at all understanding why.” 

“T aim a great believer in first impres- 
sion,” said Angela; “I think they are al- 
ways correct. If llike any one at first 
sight, I ain sure to like them more on tur- 
ther acquaintance ; but if 1 dislike any one 
at first sight, that dislike is sure to deepen 
if 1 see them again.” 

“Did vou like or dislike 
yard when you first 
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Pope 
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asked Lady Rooden anxious! y. 
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ain Sorry tosay that I disliked h 
natnina was the frank reply 


“Why, Angel,” cried her mother, “he is 
the bhandsoines: man in London!” 

“Yes, his face is handsome enough ; I do 
not know that I have met any one so hand- 
some. But thatis nothing—a statue ora 
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picture nay be pleesant to see—he has no 
soul in bis face." 

“What an extraordinary expression !’’ 
exclaimed Ludy Rooden. 

[tis a true owe, wwauina,’’ returned An- 
‘ela. “A beautiful soul always makes a 
heautitul face, and no tace can be fair to sew 
that covers an ugly soul.” 

“But, my dear Angel, that 1s not the way 
in whieh beauty is judged. It is by the 
~olor and brightoess of the eyes, the shape 
the features, the sweetness of the 

outh.”’ 
ws no, mamma ; it is the fairness of the 
soul and the leftiness of the mind! Cap. 
tan Wynyard bas faultless features and 
pleasing eyes ; but in my judgment his 
lace Las no beauty whatever.’ 

“No beauty?” erred Lady Rooden. “Why 
Anvel, how can you speak @o ?”’ 

“Notin my judgment, I said, mamma, 
You would be amused if I told you what I 
see in that face that others think so hand- 
sore.” 

“What do you see, or rather what do you 
fancy vou see *"’ she asked. 

“Jn the eyes that are so dark and bright I 
see a mean soul, asoul that is altogether 
ignoble ; the mouth that some would think 
beautiful from its full lips and their grace- 
ful curves seemns to me weak and crue!l.”’ 

“My dear child,!’ interrupted Lady Rvoo- 
den, “you talk great nonsenge !’’ 

“Dol, mamma? Isay whatl think. I 
regret you should pot consider iny ideas 
sensible.”’ 

“I do not believe you would find any one 
else in London who \ould pass such a ver- 
dicton Captain Wynyard's face, 
you sonsider a quicker or more 
reader of cuaracter than other people?” 

“Ldo not Know, mama, unless it is that 
I fined ny first impressions of people are 
generally confirmed by subsequent knowl- 


” 


of 


edye. 

It was nol the first tiine that mother and 
daughter had discussed Captain Wynyard. 
He had secured an introduction to Lady 
Rooden and ber daughter, and, remem ber- 
ing what Mr. Ashton bad said,that the man 
who won ber ladyship would be the one 
whe flattered her most,be had fashioned his 
conducton this intimation, 

He allowed her to see very plainly his 
adimiration ot her beauty, his astonishinent 
that she should have a daughter so tall and 
well grown, and she spoke more freely on 
the point than most people would, 

Sir Charles Rooden, in his great love for 
his wite, had net been able to discern a 
sinuvle fault in her. 

Captain Wyayard had not talked to her 
for half an hour before he understood her 
chiracter pertectly, and knew that seltish- 
ness and vanity formed po stvall part of 
it. 

Angela, generally quick in reading char- 
acter, night have spent « lifetiine with her 
inoether, and yet never have detected what 
Captain Wynyard had read in half an 
bour, 

The course tor hin: to pursue was clear. 
He realized that Lady Rooden would have 
plenty of adioirers, many with far greater 
soclaland pecuniary advantages than he 
boasted ; but he was fully confident no one 
would understand her better, or know bet- 
ter how to play upon her weakness, 

A duke oran earl might woo her, but it 
would not be with such a winning tongue ; 
and in the end he knew that the winuing 
tongue tnwust win. 


Why do} 
correct | 











She never appeared to enjoy his 
and always seemed anxious to escape trom 
the room. When he tried to draw her inv 
conversation, she would make him the 
briefest of replies. 

Her mother could not understand this 
inethod of treating one of wnoin she consid- 
ered the most charming of men. 

Her wonder was that Angela was pot de. 
lighted with him and eager for his anciety ; 
but then she considered herself by remein- 
bering that her daughter was not quite like 
other girla, 


' 


Thus matters went on for some time, An. 
gela hersel! being the last to perceive what | 


was about lo happen. 
It wan plain enough to the rest of the 
world that Vance Wynyard was doing his 


best to win the rich young widow ; but An- | 


geia, who always thought of her motber as 
one with the father she had lost, never for 
one momement allowed such an idea to en- 
ter into her head. Noone saw or under- 
stood lese than she to whom it was of such 
Vital importance, 


: CHAPTER V1. 
(x bright June morning Vance Wyn- 





yard made an early call at Rood House. 
There was t» be a garden-party at Rich 
mond, and he wanted to drive the ladies 
down, 
He had spoken of his wish to Lady Rood- 
en en the previous evening; and she, nor 
un" willing to find an excuse for an extra 


visit, had said that she would think of it. | 
He was with her before noon to ascertain | 


her decision. 
The garden-party was to be given by 
Lady Avon, at her villa on the banks of the 


| Thames, and it was expected to be one ol 





| 
} 


the events of the season. 

The invitations were by no means gen- 
eral. Beauty, fashion, and wit wuould be 
well represented. 

Her ladyship was fur too wise to care to 
see an assembly of plain, commonplace, or 
unattractive people under the shade of the 
great trees on her lawn. 

The hbandsomest men, the best-dressed 
and most beautiful women in London would 
be there. 

Lady Avon knew exactly how to draa# 
the creme de la creme of society around 
her. 


| 


society, “Oh, mamma, T am so sorry!" she said. 


“I do not like him. [am sorry that he has 
one of ny beautitul nossrosebuds, Do nut 
give hin flowers nh, manmina,”’ 

Lady Rooden laughed lightly. 

“[ ought to like him the iunore because 
you do not like him enough, I really cannot 
understand your prejudice against bin, tor 
he is certainly the nicest man I have met in 
Society.”" 

“Lam sorry you think so, mamma. To 
me he seems all that i false.”’ 

Then, and for the first time in her life, 
Lady Rooden spoke angrily to her daugh- 
ter. 

“You are too young to jude so barshly, 
Angel !" she exclaimed excitedly. “I do 
not like you to speak unkindly of any one 
—above all, of Captain Wynyard.” 

“Lam sorry, mamma," returned Angela 
gentiy, “it I have displeased you. I thought 
you hked me to tell vou what I thought.” 

Lady RKooden quickly recovered her good 
humor, 

“Seo [do, my dear; but] think you are 
very unjust towards Captain Wynyard; and 
I certainly bave a great regard for him.”’ 

Angela went to her mother, and put her 
aris round her neck. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I shall always re- 
member to-day. It is the first time that 
you bave ever spoken angrily to me,” 

“Tt will be the last, my darling!’ cried 


} 





| is said to be 


Lady Rowsien, strack by the sweet bumilty | 


of her daughter, “And it was not you, but 
the sentiment vou expressed, that annoyed 
me. Try to like Captain Wynyard, for he 
is really and traly a great friend of mine, 


and it would be so much pleasanter if you | 


, 


too liked hin,’ 
“T will try, manima,"’ said Angela; but 
the tone of her voice expressed greatidoubt, 


j}and in her heart she felt a still greater 
| doubt. 


| 


| 


| blush roses, 


All that day Lady Roden was more than 
usually kind to her daughter, as though she 
wished to atone for something she bad said 
or done, 

That same evening mother and daughter 
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Scientific and Useful. 








CHARRED Woop.—There is actaal proof 
that weed can be charred by steam pips 
and by the slow bat leng-continued 
action of moderately heated steam. Char- 
coal thus formed is said to be liable f ab- 
sorb oxygeneuddenty and break out into 
spontaneous combustion. 

To CLEAN MARBLE. —Tage two parts of 
common seda, on part of pumice-stone, and 
one part of finely-powdered chaik; sift it 
through a fine seve, and mix it with water; 
then rub it well allewer the marble, and 
the stains will be removed; then wash the 
marble over with soap and water, and it 
will be as clean as it was al first. 

BorLers.—A boiler has been made in 
France in which the metallic surface ex- 
— to tire does net touch the water. The 

oiler, itis said, cannet become red hot, 
but is enveloped all over by the same tem- 
perature. ‘The vaporization is very great, 
and the last drop of water can be con- 
verted into steam without any danger of 
explosion. 

Hrapiiant.—An Indianapolis inventor 
quietly laboring to perfect an 
electric headlight for foo motives the power 
of which is to be equal te that of 400 candles, 
Asa Weandle light ix the most intense that 
has hitherto been devised for this purpose, 
the prediyv ious gain of the invention,should 
it prove successful, is quite incalculable. It 
will light the track foramile brilliantly, 
and tne light will be tull and continuous, 


Fusinae Disc.—An Australian paper an- 
nounces “another miracie” in the shape of 
‘the fusing disec,’by which it says round steel 
bars are cut by a dise revolving at a bigh 
velocity without contact taking place be 
tween the two. The inventor who is de- 
scribed as a metallurgist of some standing 
in Pittsburg, claims that his disc fuses the 
steel by “the transfer of the mechanical 


| energy stored by the saw as it fles through 


went te a ball given by the Countess of | 


Bellamy, Lady Rooden looking ber best 
in pale amber velvet and fine white lace, 
Angela lovely as a dreamin white silk with 
As usual they were the belles 


| of the ball. 


She was most anxious to secure Lady | 


Rooden and her lovely young daughter, for, 
bearing in mind the sensation they had 
made in the fashionable world, she guessed 
that, if it were Known they were to be pres- 
ent, invitations would be eagerly sought al- 
ter. 


It was the dearest hope in the heart of 


more than one rich and titled gallant that 
he should drive the two fairest woinen in 
London to Richmond. 


The Duke of Temmpletown, who was said | 


to have the most perfect! y-appeinted equip- 
age iu London was first toask; Lord St. 
Bury was the second ; and then caine Vance 
Wynyard, 

With a charming sinile Lady Rooden de- 
clined the offers of the first two; of the third 
invitation she promised to think. The re- 
sult was Captain W ynvard's early morning 
call. 

Lady Rooden and her daughter were in 
the drawing-room when be was announced 


| Angela in ecstasies of delight over a sinall 


He who married the mother would prob- | 


ably havetwenty or thirty years’ enjoy- 


nent of Reod Abbey and its rich revenues: | 


he who married the daughter would have 
to wait twenty or thirty vears for it. Had 
the mother been as plain as sbe was beauti- 
a would still have done his best to win 
ler, 

When befelton a sufficiently friendly 
footing with them, he ventured to call; and 
Lady Rooden owned to herself that nothing 
could be more delighttul than the visits of 
the handsome Captain. 

He talked so easily and so well; he had 
such a fund of anecdote; he knew every- 
thing that was passing in society ; he could 
Kive the most piquant details of all the latest 
Scandais. 

In short, there was not a more amusing 
companion in London. To her ladyship 
the hours spent with bin were indeed very 
pleasant ones. The warin May afternoons 
were bright as sunshine could make thein, 
and Lady Rooden’s drawing-room at Rood 
House was a veritable bower of luxurious 
ease and elegance; it was lofty, with large 
Windows that commanded a view olf the 
gardens, the balconies being filled with the 
choicest flowers, aud the apartinent itself 
containing all that money and taste could 
contributes to make it perfect. The bLang- 
ings were of pale rose velvet, relieved by 
White lace ; the carpet wasof white velvet 
bile, dotted in careless profusion with pale 
pink roses, 

The pictures had been selected with great 
care and judgment, and the few pieces of 
statuary, Shining amid some choice exotics, 
helped to make an ensemble with which 
even the critical eye of Vauce Wynyard 
was Charined. 

ln this suinptuous apartment time passed 
pleasantly, and Lady Rooden began to look 
Upon Captain Wynyard’s visits as the hap- 


st and brightest part of tle day. Betore 
vy be wade it arule to callatR dd H 18e 
lay 
2a DOOK W ui A 
would ke " uD | 
Ving that she was 80 nd 
"avS a reasonable excuse; and the tine 


s0on caine when her ladyship counted the 
hours between his visits.all unconscious that 
they were rapidly becoming the one thing 
needtul to the bappiness of her life. 

But Lady Rooden was distressed that An- 
Kela did not like him. 





boquet of pink moss-rosebuds which bad 
just arrived from the florist’s, 

‘The girl bad just laid the boquet on the 
table when Captain Wyn ward entered, look- 


They attracted universal admiration, and 
the Inet that they bhould be mother and 
daughter seemed barely credible. As a 
inatter ef course, Captain Wynyard was the 
first to preet them. 

[vO BE CONTINUED] 
= © <> - - —— 


STRANGELY BKuiLtT.—Ameterdain is 
buill upon what wasorce atarsh, or, worse 
than that, a sea, and is a vast maroel of 
water-works dams embankments and but- 
tresses, builtol avery heavy stone above, 
but resting upon millions of piles below. 
Piles are, in fact the support of the whole 


| town; for the upper soil, inost of which has 
| been brought in trom distant places, is coun- 


ing very handsome and in high spirits. He | 
| Was inost empresse in his greeting of Lady 


Rooden, who dia not hide ber delight at 
seeing him. 

Angela went away as soon as possible, for 
she did not like the ex-Captain, and was al- 
ways glad of some pretext to burry away 
when be appeared. Sve was 
some little time, and then bethought her- 
self of a qestion that she wished to ask her 
mother, A 

She did notexpect to tind Captain Wyn- 
yard atill in the drawing-room; but to her 
surprise he was still there, standing by her 
nother near one of the large windows, 

Something In the expression of 
Rooden’s tace startled the girl—it 


Lady 
Was a 


| something she had never seen there before, 


Her inether’s face was slightly flushed—a 
delicate dainty tush that recalled the miner 
leaf of a rese—and her eyes dropped, and 
the lines of Ler beautitul youth sligutiy 
tremulous, 

Augela looked quickly frown her invther's 
face to the capt.in’s, 


|} mnie 


posed of a sandy loam, which affords no 
firm suppert. Amsterdam is, in fact, a city 
upon stiltsthe stilts being piles frou fifteen 


a 


to twenty leet long, upon which the build- | 


ings Stand, as it were, in the air. You can 
easily recoguize the character of the founda- 
tion when you lock at the houses in the 
older parte of the town, 

Here a building is leaning forward in 
such a tieklish way that you wonder at ihe 
foolhardiness of the people who ave sitting 
in the windows and tnus adding to the 
Weight on the downward side, and you 


the air into heat.” The revolving disc dove 
not touch the revolving bar, but cuts it in 
two, and the molten metal which trickles 
down to the ground iscold! A round bar 
of steel of 15,-inch diameter can be fused in 
two in ten seconds if the disc is run at 210 
and the bar revolved at 3) revolutions per 
minute in the same direction, 

7 


i arm and barden. 








TIMOTHY AND FopperR.—Ti:nothy ie too 
binding for an animal hbke the sheep, whore 
systein tends so easly to fewer and consti- 
pation. Fodder is loosening, cooling, and 
relieves pressure or congestion on the lungs. 
Sheep fed on taider in the morning, 
shelled corn at noon and goed bright wheat 
straw at night, will keep in as healthy a 
condition as in) midsumeuner. Horses suf- 
fering with heaves have Leen known to be 
entirely cured by the eaclusve use of corn 
fodder. 

W HEAT.— Winter wheat should be sown 
early enoug’s so that & will get a good start 
before winter sets in. It should get well 


' rooted, and of course will, in doing Unis get 


a very fair growth of top atthe same Ume. 


' This top growth is needed as well as the 


feel safer to pass it on the other side of the | 


_ Tiere another has settied sideways 
leans, as if wearied, on its neighbor, 


and ai third has started backward, as if 


| attempting to save itself from the general 


absent for | 


His was flushed, handsome, and trinmpb- | 


ant. To her consternation, sbe saw that he 
wore one of the pink rosebuds in bis coat, 
Could it be possible that ber mother had 
given it to hin?” 

She could not tell why it was, but a sud- 
den sensation of deadly pain caine over her. 
Presentiy she felt as though she bad in- 
truded, as though she were not wanted, as 
though sbe had interrupted them and they 
were not well pleased at the interruption. 

Yet it must bea foolish fancy, a foolish 
jdea on ber part, for her mother bad nu 
secrets to talk over with Captain Wynyard. 
Dismissing the thought as unworthy, she 
went to the table and raised the pink rose- 
buds. 

Then the Captain nurmured some excuse 
bowed and went away 


for his long call, 
the dreainy 


But even after he had gone, 
alf-tender sinile sti ered La 


me uds Lisé me * is 


The flush tne si 
Ladv Rooden’s face. 

“Yea, Angel, I gave it to bim,’’ she an 
swered. 

The girl’s face clouded, and, when she 
spoke again, ber voice was full of sorrow 


| and reproach. 


erash into the streets, which seems likely 
to come albany teoment. 

A fourth seems trying to look around the 
corner into the next street, as if tired with 
forever starting at the canal, and the general 
effect is like looking lulo'’the ranks of scen- 
ery in the Wings of a theatre, where every 
thing has fallen up against everything else, 
as tf an e@arthqnake shock had lately 
oceurred and another and severer one was 
momentarily ex pected, 

You see this thing in nearly every town 
in Molland; but tinere plainivin Aunster- 
dam than elsewhere, because of Lue greater 
height of the buildings, No dueubt in the 
course ottime Armsterdam will bave to be 
taken down jrecemeal, furnished with new 
foundations, and set up again, but the pa- 
tient Duteh whe build it will have the vir- 
tu to reboild itil necessary, and defy the 
humid soil; the percolation of water, and 
the endless Lureat of the sea, Ww the end of 
Linnie, 

The courage of the Holland engineers im. 
presses ine more and more profoundly with 
every dav IT spentin this hollow country, 
and [I am tuliv convinced that if they 
seriously etleunpt to carry out their preseat 
proiect to put adam acrossthe Zuvder Zee 
and pump its waters into the ocean, they 
will easily succeed. 

A people that added the bottorn of the 
lake of Liaarlew: to their cultivated lands by 
steadily purmping tor three years, a little 
sea, Whereon shipwrecks Lad Lappened and 
wwii been fouy can find the 
of draining the Zuyder Ze to 
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root growth. It helps to cover and protect 
the roots from thawing and freezing—not so 
much by its bulk alone as by its service in 
catching and holding snow. The snow will 
sift in about the roots where there is even a 
light growth of top to hold it in place, while 
the yround would no doubt: be swept bare 
without it. 

STALLIONS. —The owners of some of our 
own pampered stock horses can find a hint 
worth following in this itew: frown a leadin 
London paper: In regard to the over-feed- 
ing of stallions, we are glad to notice that 
Professor Williams, of Fdinbargh strongly 
recommends that draught stallions should 
be worked alittle in winter, This is not 
only with the view of preserving the horse's 
procreative powers, but his health; as now, 
when attacked, bis organs uct being ina 
very healthy condition, be is unable tw 
withstand the usual veterinary remedies 
When in trouble, and suceumbs very sud- 
denly. 

PLANTS.—Plants in baleonies,” basketa, 
Vases, window-boxes, or pots, having but a 
limited area from which to derive mormture 
and food, require partrcular attention in Wwa- 
tering and siimulatung. Take great care 
not to let them become dry, ast wil! injure 
them almost as badly as a severe frost, and 
when you Water them to it thoroughly, so 
that all the earth will be meomtened. <A Lit- 
tle dash of water on the surtace wm almost 
useless, In small baskets and vases it isan 
excellent plan te put a large handful of bits 
of charcoal and then lay upon them a large 
Sponge, well wetted, or a handful of spha- 
gnumordamp moss This will keep wet 
all summer, if water m given daily, and the 
charcoal will prevent the sal from 
ing sxiden and sour. 

Moss oR Wrkeps.—To prevent the growth 
of moss or weeds on yrave 


brew lil- 


i Walks it s rec 


ommended to sprinkle salt pretty freely on 
the paths(albrout @ pound Uo the s juare vara 
4 mall t io for on Year a ast r 

. 
si ima [ °° ‘ 2 ‘eu y 
every square Vard of walk \ h Wweak- 
ér solution will serve the sare purpose it it 
should be required agar A sclution of 
biue Vilroi—a@boul 4 pound sulphate 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 26, 1885. 
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Perity, Progress, Pleasure and Permanence are 
cvuspicucusdy ineflaceable icatures writtem ty Ue 
Suger of Time on the tenerabic record of this paper 
To the thewsands wh: have drasn many of their 
ne lest thought<« and much of their «weetest enjoy 
ment from ite familiar columus, inthe teu genera- 
renewed assurances of de- 


tlomes cove te bebefeors 


Votion ty teen gratifeation 2ud peaypres cement are sa- 


peor! 2 Td SATE MEAD BVP NING. Pest ¢ mists 
Serie ls be me ree the wot interests aud promote Oe | 
treest pleasures of its patrons and readers, Et hayes 
te Cometanti: dew rie the gueserting approval « its 
great arene of old and new frieueds It aspiresto uo 


btgtecr are telticn Tee accomplids § nething shall 
nude the we Tine test productions of the notdest 
her smelt fitieat write " | Gil the ceeds, 
abel bie Gee ated emerge he meet careful edit 


a? aha tee emtio 1 tee Neotel toe ate ore paraiton., 


Nothin npere con cetrastog will be germitted te ce - 


Sraphical Pesays, Strebing Bee , Best dbive 7 
Leeee ripe ®, Lapest Sere ntlife th eovertes t «ether 
Stiractive features adlanted te exory poorth ! the 
fami, rie. apreur trom @erk t 

the L? nest “ial, ba ' and 4 orn 
Department.» tee trmbeetaeitees! at Chee beige tee 

bie etan tart | nee it ee aimed 
tte sub. r <? . athe tral f me ' ‘ ‘ 
sup ayer ‘ at t be sli he 
ase weww Sears [ ‘ i | te ¢ a tive win Clee 8 bereatioe 
While miriads of tiheu threa bra Ghee wel 
memory stretch far back in the listers of THe SAT- 
terar PV NING Pemmr t wil hever rest tu opeest 
laurei« + t hewn folle atrreaet fa ye te prime 
arveee ' tt. piri ( the ayvelr Shich the present 
generat ‘ 1 earne ‘ eek anel bighty ap- 
previmtos the faver and frietiielip of the pure an 
got erers ater Pout chesare ‘ abi ataeons wet uot 


mara: terist mreter al treetta, Thee tr cogptecmnite 
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t« ‘ y hia ad ve af, $ 
advance terstage free Sin months, @1 - i 
"es . ' ‘ ‘ fe rtiitiate ait 1 
Pome = al tide retinal lube rate? Jrunte 
Beeasters and offer tlesiring fa work agetiveldy fur 
eabeerty and titties temes WHEL tee trpacde Kaveewn 
nit m «ler tant at 1 te the ullieation office 
bt ma , feta so betoittanees credited rial 

® tua is ee ' 1 oachdne all tite 
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! etengetiy Rlwets enclose pueestayve tor catrestercnd 
ence ry ' ’ erate Pendle, teblosanre ¢ Perot 
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Criminal Literary Outrages. 

(ft all crimes against society there is pro 
bably none more wanton and destructive 
that those perpetrated through literary 
channels, which flood humanity with de 
Dased thoughts and vile intormation that 
should never be harbored in) pure minds, 
nor openly discussed except in the presence 
of mature characters capable of resisting 
their contaminating influences. We now 
use the term criminality more in’ a moral 
than a legal sense. The effects of literary 
transgressions are so far reaching and insid 


hows that their helaousness is tmmeasur 


ably heightened bevond any mere physical 
atrocity that is susceptil of forcible ore 

straint and exemplary punishment For 
the being who commits personal srolence 


or immbrue ~ his mah ~ with Laatirele rous ble vl. 


we mete out swill justice and ignominious 


death, while the wreteh whe steals an 
other's rc welsas consigned toa felon’s cell, 
to Se eke heoaull whe prossess the in 
stinets of low ORLY But the Jit 


' 
erarwy tele 
th i 


psteps boldly and brazenly abroad, 
spreading uretal death and inoculating 
yvouthtuland nopressable hearts and intel 
th potsons that work destructions far 


their actual results than the 


th t n 

hercest t mavio ever wrought in its wildest 
careisals No depth of literary infamy 
—_ ecp tor the cravings of avarice, 
at = ‘ ms are couverted into Jucre 
and © \n tdepriviy of human = pature 
fer a fat bank 
| espera 

. ‘ j } ‘ 

} Pare val ! ee 


THE SATURDAY 


upoa the part ola paper whose very name 


shoul be a stench forever in the nostrils 
of ‘decency. The thin excuse of champion 
ing otherwise defenceless wrongs, and irre- 
sistibly stimulating the enactment of laws 
for their correction, is received with deris- 
ion by those acquainted with the inner facts 
of the case, and should not weigh a grain 
against the indignant condemnation due to 
those who thus opened the floodgates of 
impurity aod caused myriads of minds to 
be needlessly deluged with torrents of filth. 
A tearful responsibility and moral account 
ability must rest upon these guilty of origi 
nating ant abetting such a hypocritical cru- 
sade by unrestricted and universal state 
ment and discussion. No ostensible amount 
ot good to be accomplished can possibly 
compensate for the ruthless invasion of 
homes with thought- and statements that 
should tinge the cheek of virtue with shame 
at their very mention—even though as true 
as Holy Writ—and much less when used as 
the stock in trade of sensationmongers. The 
stale excuse of “exposing” wrongs in order 
that other- may be saved from them, hes 
always been the plausible plea ot publ 
ers ot obscenity in their netarioustratice. Ir 
is unworthy a moment's se riens cousiders 
thon The purity ol the family and homie 
is the strength and manhood of all civilized 
nations, and assamits upon its sanmetity 
should be as jealously resisted as the en 
trance of ravenous wolves within the sheep 
foid No better test of the 


those disseminating such matters as we 


tnsincerity of 


have reterred to, can be found than in ne 
ticing the class of papers that made haste 
to spread them broadcast through their col 
unns. Not these that are well Known to 
be clean and pure took ittup, but the scan- 
dalizers and sensationalists, who care no 
mere for moralitv and purity than fer the 
taintest zephyr that blows —those whoscay 

enge heaven and earth to find tacts or ideas 
possessing seven devils more of baseness 
than any that have been previously — pro- 
cluced These were the noble heralds who 
worked telegraphs and printing presses tor 
hours and davs together, in the phihki 

thropic task of trumpeting wrongs that had 
Slumbered for decades unnoticed, untul the 
fertile resources of venweance and ereed 
brought them forth. Plow hellaw  sueh 
pretences, and how unde-ervins the cont 
dence of the good amd true, in the irre 

yore ssible struggle between inmate right and 


unqualified wreng ' A’though there tis 


he rolegal protection against such crimes , 


as these, let genuine respectability. brand 
theie perpetrators with marks ol infamy ten 
times more ineflacable than that) of Cain 
until their punishment is unbearable, and 
the earth be rid of such au unmitigated 


curse 
— > &¢ - 


WHaTan amount of easement and of 
positive blessing would flow through all the 
channels of trade and busines-,trom a more 
general and prompter fidelity: in’ debt pay 
ing How many individuals— nay, hew 
many tamiliesand how many homes, would 
be reached by such a realization. as by oa 
pervasive and positive benediction. There 
is mere sufleripg than is even dreamed of 
from the cause here described Especial 
s this true as pertaining to smi) debis dus 
those who need what these debts represen 
Phe Apostle James, in addressing th ose 
who withheld the honest dues of Lard teil 
ers, exclamms “Behold the hire ot vous 
laborers who have reaped down v our tield- 
which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth 
aud the cries of them which have reaped 
are entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabauoth.”’ Through the strugeling age- 
since, down to and into our own day, low 
have these cries, and cries such as these, 
been ascending unto the same Lord of Sab 
aoth. There are few of our readers, we 
would fain hope, to whom this truth finds 
practical application. In anv event, we 


trust the number, be it yreater or sinuller, 


may rapid’y grow Jess 


Tretu comes to us only by glimp- 
There are some who refuse to receis a 
partial truth, who insist upon having Aa 

rot the whol r at 
‘ 
’ 
. , 
ios to in ‘rue, il is wniy by ‘nL TLS Phiad 
vlimpses that we can eve liscover = liuow 
to be s For instar "v 


EVENING POST. 


believe the wonders of the natural world, 


the existence and motion of the planets and 
stars, the changes in the earth's surface, the 
marvelous growth in the vegetable world, 
and the still more wondertul development 
ot the animal creation—of conscious litle 
and human intelligence. In believing these 
things we understand that they are so; but 
how came they to be so, how do they per- 


form their several fanctions, what are the 


laws which uphold them and the forces 
they obey—these things we do not under. 


stand, except as study or chought, or parti- | 


cipation in another's thoughts, give us 
glimpses of the truth. 


THEY may not amount to much, in some 
was, as their graver neighbors, but they 
fill a usetul place in the workd, notwith- 
The truly merry man knows 
nothing ot care. Lite itself is a joke to 
him. What a happy disposition it must be 
that can thas bid defiance to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the world, and smile even at pain 
as nothing bata relief from the monotony 


standing 


ot a perpetual ease | We envy such peo: 
ple. And veta constant laugh cannot be 

»cnjoyable as one that comes occasionally, 
well matured, and in all the luxuriance of a 
hearttelt appreciation of humor, ‘Too 


much of a ginnl thing is good for nothing,’ 


says the proverb; and why not too much | 


mental quietade ? At any rate, itis well to 
console ourselves that if we are so.wetimes 
wretched it is only because that) wretchea 
ness enhances the requisite enjoyment of 
those hilarious moments that follow atter 
it That's true philosopay! 


Ir is not true that the world is smooth. 


Therefore, do not teach your boys that 


they will find it so. If you do, they will 
have te learn the contrary by bitter experi- 
ence. Tell them trankly that the pathway 
of life, to active men, to such as taithtuily 
serve themselves and their kind, is rough, 
and rugged, and thorny. 
disappointed. But inculcate with this cor- 
rectintormation lessons of piysical and 
moral courage. Instruct them that he who 
shrinks from the encounter isa coward, 


whiie he who bravely does his duty, under | 


all circumstances, in) spite of opposition— 
sometimes, itimay be, in the face of denun- 


tiation and ebloguwy—is a true hero. He | 


has «a sufficient reward, and ot that he is al- 
Ways certain, in the mere consciousness of 
deing right. ‘That will always buoy him 
ype cetiel Subpepmout him in his darkest hours. 





Nature will always take the color of the 
They who choose to 
wear vellow ones are likely to die of the 
jaundice ; they who prefer rose-color make 


~ jee tach zMe Wear 


life «a gladness and a blessing, and generally | 


walk on the sunny side of the way. A 
poor widow not having bed-clothes to shel 
ter her boy trom the sauw which blew 
through the cracks oft her hovel, used to 
cover him with boards. ‘*Mother,”’ said 
the boy, ‘what de poor folks do this cold 


Weather who have no boards to put upon | 


their children Lhere are people who are 
never content with their lot. 
darkuess are over their heads, whether in 
bin or shine 

(.oop manners are not learned trom arbi 
trary teaching so much as acquired from 
hatit. They grow upon as by use. We 
must be courteous, civil, agreeable, kind, 
we otiemantly and womanly at home, and 
then it will soon become a kind of second 


nature to be so everywhere. A coarse, 


ioticnmanner at home begets a habit of | 


roughness which we cannot lay off, if we 
iry, When We go among strangers. The 
most agreeable people we have ever known 


in company are these who are perfectly 


Home is the school tor 
all the best things,especially good manpers. 


izreeable at home 





NEITHER learning, nor philosophy, nor 


ot correct judzme nt as to the right and the 
wrong of the every-day aflairs of life. He 


who, with ordinary intelligence and a sin- 
? : ‘ ? , ray ] 
ie desire to do mght, trusts tou his own 
ve 1deas of what Ss rght . far 
4 
‘ 
t ries 
which shakes his previous firm convictions. 


PHERE ts not a single Moment in life that 


wi iu afford to lose 


They will not be | 


Clouds and | 


idvantages of any kind, hold a monopoly | 








The Weoritd’s Happenings. 


Artificial human ears made of celluloid 


are new. 
The laws of Japan compel the selling ot 
' fish alive. 
, Los Angelos, Cal., has raised a water 
melon wcighing 178 pounds. 


In Genoa the policemen wear silk hats 
and carry silver-headed canes, 


China has 3,500 miles of telegraph line, 
and only seven miles of railroad, 


College graduates as hotel waiters have 
made » bad failure at ( hatauqaa. 


Heroines. as well as heroes, are hereatter 
to be honored with decorations in Japan, 


The South African pcstoffice transported 
nearty a ton of ruugb diamonds last year. 


A celebrated Swiss oculist has lately given 
sight to a lad of 14 who has been blind from birth. 


The Secretary of the London Swimming 
(lub submits the theory that salt water isa cure for 
lunacy. 

A whistling mateh, in which the winner 
held out fortwo and a half bours, took place recently 
in Pittsburg. 

According to a correspondent, Hender- 
son county, Texas, has a strange anomaly im a two- 
legged sheep. 

A weather prophet of some note predicts 
that the coming winter will be one of exceptional 
cold and storm-. 

A curious new fact in natural history is 
that the spitz dug is **a dome-ticated subarctic variety 
of prairie woll,** 

A new insurance company in Hungary 
pays tq its policy-holders from 109 to #® florins if 
their wives elope. 

The crowning of the Rose Queen,a pretty 
French custom transplanted, took place in a suburb 
of London a few days ago. 

Fitteen hundred telephone instruments in 
Buflalo, N. Y., are supplied with electricity made by 
the water power of Niagara Falls. 

Los Angelos, Cal., has just disposed of a 
**Holiness Band’* member by ‘ending him to the 
Penitentiary for 18 months for burglary. 

A man of South Bend, Ind., has patented 
an invisible boat for water-fowl hunters. With this 
boat a hunter may anchor in open water, 

Condensations of such novels as ‘‘The 
| Viear of Wakefield’* appear in a new series of school 
**readers’* now being published in London. 

A novelty of the drill in the Russian 
army is a race between cavalry officers and a ralirvoad 
train. Inarun of sixty-seven miles the horsemen 
| worn, 

Buflaloes are now bred at Goodnight, 
Kan., and buffalo calves sell at $0 a head where once 
the earth shook beneath the onward tread of 10,000 
hoofs, 

An American chemist is said to have in- 
} vented a furnace by which he obtains 9 per cent. of 
, combustion out of coal, instead of 10 per cent., as at 
| present, 

Chickens ‘‘manufactured”’ by the incuba 
tor process are complained of by some hotel cooks as 
being greatly inferior to the hen-ralsed fowls ia 
| point of flavor and tenderness. 

It costs fifty cents in a Western city to 
; havea barrel of Gowr taken from the mill to the 
dwelliog of a resideni. Thirty-five cents more would 
land it on the wharf at Liverpovul. ‘ 
| The street cries so numerous and so pierc- 
| ing which one hears every morning in the city of 
Paris, are tanght by a professor who instructs his pu- 
pils from a work published in the time of Francois I. 
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In Liverpool, not long ago, a returned 
convict, charged with unmercifally flogging his 
child, gave as his excuse to the magistrate that by so 
doing he hoped to prevent the child from fulluwing in 
his own footsteps. 


A musk-meloz, a porter-house steak, an 
omelet, a spring chicken, a slice of broiled ham, lamb 
chops, fried potatoes, six het rolls, three cups of cof- 
fee, and a glass of ice water, made up one of the 
President's Adirondack break fasts. 


The manner ia which a citizen of Terre 
Haute, Ind., chastised a trioof tramps, lately, so 
pleased the peoplv there that they have started a one 
cent subscription fund with which to buy the ‘*hero"’ 
a fine, golil-mounted black-snake whip, 


A terribie scandal bas been caused in 
Columbus, Ohio, by the discovery that a dog has 
| Just been buried in the mest aristocratic part of 
| Green Lawn, the ceinctery where a negro’s bones 
| Were not allowed to rest « lew years ago, 
Fashionable caprice caused the slaughter 
, Of 6 2 birds of paradise, 4675 Impeyan pheasants, 
44, 464 West Indian and Brazilian birds, and 356,389 
Fast Indian birds of various kinds, sold by one Eng- 
lish howse during s'x months of this year. 


A Chinese orator told the religious peo- 
ple of San Francisco, recently, that he thought it cu- | 
rious that the Americans would spend millions to se- 
| cure a home for his countrymen in heaven, while they 
refuse th m such a boon in the United States, 


One of the novelties at a late English 
dinner was a china dish cowtaining ent bread, which 
had inserted in it a masical box. When the dish was 
lifted from the sideboard the box discoursed pleasant 
strains while it wentits rownds, ceasing on being 
placed down again. 


A novel method of suicide was that at 


pte DY an aa na Br ‘ n, N y aie w 
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A camp meeting was held lately ai Vine 
vard, Mass., and of one thousand copies of printed! 
selections loaned by a single individeal for the use of 
the meeting, six hundred were wissing at the time 
for their collection: this, too, netwithstanding the 
pole, “Do met take Sa\,°" Was stamped on 
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THE OLD MILL-WHEEL. 





‘BY JOUN RUSKIN. 
It Hes beside the river, where the marge 
Is dark with many @ black and careless barge; 
And reasty @ith, and leafage wild end rank, 
Stagnate aud batten by the crumbling bank. 


Once, siow revolving by the industrious mill, 

It murmured only on the Sabbath still ; 

And evening winds Its pulse-like beating bore 
Down the soft vale and by the winding shore. 


Sparkling around its orbed motion flew, 

While quick, tresh fell, the drops of dashing dew; 
Throuch novatide heat that gentle rain was flung, 
And verdant round the summer herbage sprang. 


Now, dancing light and sounding motion cease, 

In the dark hours of cold, continual peace ; 

Threugh its black bars the uubroken moonlight flows 
And drv wiuds how! about its long repose. 


And moldering lichens creep, and mosses gray 
Cling round its arms in gradual decay, 

Amidst the hum of men—which doth not suit 
That shadowy circle, motionlessiand mute, 


So, by the sleepof many a human heart, 
The crowd of men may bear their busy part, 
Where, withered or forgotten or subdued, 
Its noisy passions have left solitude, 


Ah! little can they trace the hidden truth! 

What waves have woved itin the vale of youth! 

And little can its broken chords avow 

How once they sounded? Allis silent now, 
cA A 


Remote, Yet Not Asunder. 


BY PIPKIN. 








about the rooin betokened genteel pov- 
erty. 

Grouped around the rooin were four per- 
sons—a pale, delicate woinan of apparently 
thirty-eight years,with dark eyes and a fret- 
ful, discontented face; a young girl just 
budding into womanhood, with a tace of 
exquisite sweetness and refinement ; and 
two children, seemingly of thirteen and 
eleven years of age respectively. 

Mrs. Harcourt, the first named of this 
group, seemed t. be expecting someone iim- 
patiently. 

“Gertrude is Jate,’’ said Aimy, the eldest 
of the two girls. 

Going to the window, and looking out on 
the deepening twilight, she let down the 
curtain with a sigh, and walked back to the 
lire. 

Elsie and Jessie were chatting gaily about 
play mates and other things. 

“Ah, here.she comes; 1 hear her step!”’ 
said Amy. » 

Opening wide the door, through which 
the mellow firelight danced, she stood 
waiting, with asimile on her face. 

“Gertrude, you must be culd! 
wind blows !"" 

A tall, heavily-cloaked, but graceful tig- 


T=. fire burned brigbtly. Everything 


llow the 








ure entered the room, drew of! impatient. | 


ly her gloves, and held ber chilled nauds 
to the fire. 

“It ms bitterly cold,”’ shesaid; “the wind 
cuts like a knife.” 


i 


She arose froin ber stooping re and | 


threw off ber cluak and b 
irown rested upon her face ; her black eye- 
brow~ alinost met. 

‘-You are late, Gertrude,"’ said her moth- 
er, in an injured tone. 

“I couldn’t help it,’’ she said, fretfully. 
**) did some work wrong, and had to take 


A heavy | 


it out, and do it over again, and listen in si- | 


lence to a scolding besides. I am sick anc | 
| to hope fcr. 


tired of life! lt’s drudge, drudge from 
morning till night, with a nota ray of pleas- 
ure to break in upon the monotony !”’ 

And she sank down into a chair, and 
gazed with moody, frowning face into the 
fire. 

Amy went behind her, and stooping, 
kissed the pouting red lips. 

*‘Dear Gertrude, life is hard to you; you 
have too heavy a burden for your young 
shoulders to carry; but I hope, darling, 
that there is a better day aliead.’’ 


“No; there is nothing in the future for 


us but bard work and a bare living. 
isn’t supper ready ?’’ she said, trying to 
Shake off the gloomy feelings that were 
resting over her. 

“Yes; come one, come all,’’ Amy said 
said, smiling, as she led the way into the 
dining-room. “It has been waiting some 
time.”’ 

Alter their evening meal, Ainv and the 
other girls put things to rigts, while Ger- 
trude stood awaiting ber sister. 

The tamily were very peor. Mrs. Har- 
court had been the only child of wealthy, 
fashionabie parents; but she eloped, when 
very young, with ber music-teacher.a band- 
some profligate. 

Her parents never forgave her, but leit 
their wealtn to an orphan asyluin. Too 
son she found out now sad a iwistake she 
bad made. 

Her nusband made her life miserable ; 


But | 


would try and make a fortune. 


and when the man for whoin sbe had yiven | 


uD friends and wealth died a drunkard’s 
death, no tears but those of regret at what 
she might have been feli froin her eyes. 
She was a confirmed bypochondriac, al- 
ways dissatisfied and tretful, and sighiny 


for the wealth and co:nfort she had giv 
c 
rertrude, the leat gir 
y working i: he fs 
ery anc dressinaking depertine« 
sine Bonneville; Ainy and thetw» young 


girtis attended school. 

They owned the bouse they lived in, but 
Gertrude found it bard work to fill five 
inonths and dress five people. Amy light 
ened ber burden for her all she could, and 
Pinched ahd econoinized in every way. 


She bore her mother’s rep 


bi thpes ana 


PN 





‘THE SATURDAY 


never added to Gertrude's troubles by tell- 


ing her how dreary and lovely the days 
were, and bow her patience was sorely test- 
ed every hour by ber mother. 

At last the work was done, and the girls 
returned to their motber’s room, and drew 
their chairs round the tire. 

If Gertrude had not been 80 engrossed by 
her own trouble, she would bave noticed 
an usual air of excitement about ber moth. 
er; but she saw nothing, and sat with her 
hands lying idiy in her lap, looking into 
the fire, with a bitter, discontented look on 
ber face, sul to see in one 8 young. 

At length her face soitened, and it be- 
Caine only sad, not bitter. 

Her mother and sisters looked at her as 
she sat so inetionless and calin, and thoaght 
they had never seen a fairer face or more 
perfect form. 

“Amy,” —ber mother’s voice awoke her 
from her dreains—“‘take the cLildren, and 
gP into Ragerinr and sing ime a song.”’ 

“It is cold in there, mother,” said Elsie, 

‘Only one song.”” 

Amy rose, and took with her the lamp, 
the younger - following. Soon the sweet 
clear voices floated in, and Mrs. Harcourt, 
fumbling in her pockets for a mowent,drew 
<n leter, which she laid in Gertrude's 
a 

*-Read that.”’ 

Gertrude did as she desired, her color 
coming and going, ber starry eyes dilating 
and brightening. 

“Well 2” said her mother, eagerly. 

“i think it is very kind in your cousin, 
Mrs. Chalimars, to invite me tospend the 
winter in her elegant hoine in Brighton, 
and 1] feel very grateful, and kindness is 
always appreciated by those who are accus- 
tomed only to slight and neglect.’’ 

“Well, of course, you will accept.’’ 

“Accept! Of course I can't accept !"’ 

“What! Refuse such a chance as that ? 
You must go!’ 

‘“Must’ is a strange word to use when 
you know that I haven’t a shilling in the 
world besides the pitiful monthly salary I 
get, and that wouldn’t clothe ine decently 
here.”’ 

**But you must go! Listen to me, Ger- 
trude! You will never have another such 
chance as this. You are beautiful—rarely 
—rarely so—and if you go to Brighton you 
may make a brilliant marriage.” 

“Mother !’” 

“Hush! Lam as tired of this life of pov- 
erty as you are. Men do notinind wedding 
with poverty when such a face as yours is 
to be won—and I tell you,you can wina rich 
husband with that face of yours—and you 
must accept Mary’s invitation. Aimyand I 
have talked it over, and we both think you 
need rest and change. We have arranged 
everything. She is to take your place at 
the shop. Elsie can stay at home with ine, 
and we can afford to hire a cook fora month 
or so, when 80 inuch is involved, 
for the ex penses,there is that diamond cross 
of mine, which will 
sum. So there is no excuse. 
go" 

“Mother, in ararnging to send ine out in- 


You 


to the world in search of a husband you | 


seo to forget I am already engaged.” 
“Gertrude Harcourt, bave you not given 
up that romantic nonsense yet? Dou't vou 
know that you would be utterly miserable 
as a poor man’s wile?” 
“No more #0 than now,’ ‘ 
“Ab, yes, you would! Now you have 
tbat undetinable something which all yiris 
have to look forward to. Hope keeps you 
up; but when you are a poor man’s wife, 
and drudging a8 now, there will be nothing 
Your fate will be settled, and 
you will be miserable. You were intended 
by nature to wear the purple, and you can’t 
be a poor clerk’s wife !’ 
“Poor Willie!" 
Tears stood in her eyes, her heart leaped. 





And as | 


| 


bring a considerable | 
must | 





| 


The thoughtot enterit g that world of which | 
| she knew nothing, except through books, | 


was entrancing. It seemed sosclfiso in her 

toyo! But at last ber mother induced ber 

to consent. Amy and the girls came in. 
“Will she go, tnamina ?”’ 


“Yes; but bard work I had to induce 
her.”’ . 
“Oh, I'm so glad, Gertrude! You are 


just working yourself to death; but in a 
short time the reses will blooin again on 
those pale cheeks.” 


In a very tew day's Gertrude’s boxes 
were packed for the journey. 

She had broken her engagement with 
Willie Chessei, telling lin the reason, 
Poor fellow ! the tears bad stood in bis true 
biue eyes, and he had told her that if it was 
only money she wanted to marry for, w 
only wait another year, and in that tine he 


So he had gone to California. She shed a 
few tears at parting, when he stooped and 





kissed ber ripe red lips, and, without a) 


word, was gone. ; 
Good-bves were said. 

mother said, 
“And report progress,”’ added Gertrude, 
“T will.” 


“*W rite olten,”’ her 


Tears caine into bereyes when she kissed | 


Amy good-bye—her loving,unsel ish sister. 


At last away rolied the ‘bus,’ and (rer- 
trude was gone. 

| r * zz 
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\ pleasant-laced, ¢ der gel GINA pet 
(;sertrude at the tertninus, and introduced 
himse't as Mr. E. J. Chalinars, ber cousin’s 
busband. 

The neatly-appeinted broughain drove | 
off, and fitsaily stopped at ati eleg 4uit iwouse, 
Sie was yreeted the hall bva stylish 


r 


EVENING POST. 


paatapane lady of middie age, who kissed 
rer. 

“So this is Gertrude !"’ 

Leading her into the ety oy and 
standing where the gaslight fell full upon 
tne beautiful face, fushed with excitement, 
she looked long and admiringly, then said, 
“The idea of such a lovely flower blooming 
in that smoky Dalston! You are prettier 
than ever pone mother was, dear, and sne 
tus considered a beauty in her young days, 
and a grest Hirt, too, bo you lnberit that 
aiso?”’ 

“IT don’t know. My talents have never 
had a full acope,” said Gertrude, laughing. 

A week after her arrival Mra, Chalinars 
gave a ballin ber horor, and the fair young 
debutante took all hearts by storm, 

She sat writing to Amy thus :— 


“DARLING AMY.— 

“Your precious little inissive was received 
a few days since, and should have bee. an- 
awered iinmediately ; but, dear siater, I am 
as seltisb as of old, aud neglected writin 
because ny pleasures—at the time, seem 
a matter of more moment, 

Forgive my selfishness, dearest and best 
of sisters, this once. So you want to know 
all about your humble servant, myseli ? 

No disagreeatle task you have assigned 
ine, for my vanity has been so fostered that | 
wish for no nore delightful task than to re- 
count my victories, Like Cesar, Veni,vicdi, 
viet’ I am at the very pinnacle of suocess 
and triumph now. Shouid I tall baek into 
the old life of drudgery, there would be one 
more broken heart inthe wortd. Yea, Amy; 
1, the sewing-girl in Madame Bonneville's 
establishinent, am now the reigning belle. 

“Men pay me their tribute of nice-turned 
compliments and admiration ; and women 
—the more potent still!—show ty superior. 
ity ty their envy. I have met King Cop- 
hetua, and he bus deigned tosimile on the 
beygar-girl. 

“Laura Every also sighs tor King Cop- 
hetua’s goodly possessions. Ars the heart 
longs for the water-brook, so her soul pan- 
teth alter his thousands and tens of thous- 
ands, Laura is tair to see, and a winning 
lassie; but, if appearance is any criterion. 
King Cophetua preters the dark-haired beg- 
war inaid. But oh ! why does not fortune 
show more discrimination in distributing 
her gitts? Fortune has dealt kindly with 
King ne ye who is known by the lord- 
ly tithe of Algernon George, Ear! of Dursley 
—as if to make amends for the indignities 
nature has heaped upon hit. 

“He is fair-haired, and as good-looking as 
fine linen, broadcloth, fine jewellry, a re. 
ceding forehead, and protruding eyes will 
make hit; and as interesting as his feeble 
intellect would allow. But what tnatters 
allthat? ‘The jingling of the guineas help 
the huft that honor feels!’ And when—if 
ever—King CophLetua wants to raise the 
beyyar-girl to his high estate, she shall not 
sav him nay. My face is my fortune, 
Amy. 

“Though it being nota as to wear for- 
ever in the breast, it will buy diamonds, 
ease, and comfort us. King C.’s mother, 
the dowager, who is sojourning on the 
Contirent, bet will be home soon, is as 
proud as can well be, and devoted w her 
son. 

“T might not suit my lady's taste, after 
all, especially if she knew my occupation 
at home. ‘So teli it notin Gath.’ To-night 
[ go to Lady Belinont’s ball, and have such 
a lovely dress given te by Cousin Mary, 
who is 60 kiud to ine!” 


More followed about home-inatters, &c.; 
and when it was finished Gertrude rang the 
bell for her maid, anu began ber toilette for 
the ball. 

When she entered Lady Belmont’s ball- 
rooin, leaning on the arm of Lord Dursley, 
ali eyes turned on her. 

Wonderfully lovely she looked ; bis lord- 
ship, altnost intoxicated with her beauty, 
louged to take ber in his aris, and tell her 
then and there how he loved her, 

Horace Whiteourb entered the room with 
his friend Arthur Percy. 

“There she is now !"" said Percy. 
you think her exquisite ?”’ 

“A right fair sample of flesh!" responded 
he, as though speakivg of a racehorse. 

Gertrude heard these words, and vowed 
vengeance. 

“Come, Whit- 
comb.” 

“Thanks; but excuse me, I arn too poor 
atnan to bave inv head turned by your 
Circe, Besides, a beautiful woman is m 
hete noir. Their conceit and vanity I can’t 
alford to yratify. There, I see Laura Ev- 
ery! She is nore tomy taste than yvur 
imperious, haughty Miss Harcoust !"’ 

So heturned and sought Laura. Gertrude 
heard it all. 

She only smiled, and thought, “I'll make 
him rue it!’ So Cires looked up in Lora 
Dursley’s face with starry eyes and dewy 
lips. 

Whiteoinb looked over and saw tie 
glanee,and thought, “What an arrant flirt!” 

She and Lord Dursley wanderea 
froin the crowd, and he told berof lis love, 


“Don’t 


let me introduce you, 


away | 





} 


and asked herto be bis wile. She proin- 
ined to answer hitn In two weeks. 

“Ob, Gertrude, the suspense—"’ 

Not a day sooner! pere ptorii' ‘| 
xt wu 7 

+ ‘ NAS mn } | 4 ira a 
W hiteomnb catne up. 

‘“sertrude, this isiny husband's nephew. 
Mr. Whitcointb—Miss Harcourt.’" 

Gertrude nade a sweeping curtsey, and 
gianeed at lhitin with merry 6yes, Slie look 
his proflered arin. 

They wandered off to a seat, and s00n | 


Horace found himself watching the beauti- 
ful face with its varving exp ns. 

Gertrude had never been so fascinating 
before, She determined to win this mans 
love, then laugh at him, b+ pay hin for his 
words ; but he was provehi yly ponebalant, 
avd flattered her in a way that provoked ber 
ire: and she said, betly. 

“Mr. Whitcomb, de you know that a 
man never flatters a wean unless he is 
very silly bitsell, or supp ees her to be sof 
And I atm inclined to think it the former in 
this case; theretore you are excused for 
your want of delicacy.” 

He flushed ; but answered, coolly, “Of 
course, taking that view «f the matter, only 
the former could be accepted, as ne one 
could for a moment supp se Miss Harcourt 


to be aiily,” though he said it as if firsnly 
convinced of the fact. 
She was just losing her temper. She had 


lately been so accustomed to homage, that 
she demnanded it tromeall ; but bere was one 
nan who refused to pay tribute. 

A gentleinan came up, and clain.ed her 
hand for the “Lancers;" and, with a sigh 
of relief, she weut with tin. 

Ho.ace knew Gertrude te be poor, with 
sisters and a widowed‘ mather, so could not 
see how she could afford to remain ao long 
in Brighton, and be so handsome!y dreased, 
Ile thought her vain, heartless, and selfish, 
and had a contempt for her in his heart. 

Gertrude divined thix, and knew he inis- 
judged her, and hated him accordingly. He 
wasa poor voung barrister, and as he went 
but seldoin into society, had never met her 
before. 

After the ball she met iim often at Mra, 
Chalinara, but only common civilitios passed 
between them. They never meant to quar- 
rel, 8 each avoided the other. 

Two weeks passed. (Giertrude accepted 
Lord Dursley; but still she remained at 
Brighton, Mr. and Mra. Chalinars were 
loth to give her up. How she hated the 
thought of being tied to the man she could 
neither love or respect !"" 

“But,” she thought, it it fate—useleas to 
rebel."’ 

In a few daysshe was to return to Dalston, 
and in six weeks she was to marry Lord 
Dursley. She stood looking in the wirror 
at the lovely face reflected therein. 

“Oh, Gertrude Harcourt, you are fair to 
look upon; but you are a whitened sepul- 
chre! Your heart is full of the bones of 
selfixiiness, ambition, and deceit! she 
mused, bitterly to herself. “Your fortune 
has won but « poor prize after all, but even 
better than you deserve !"’ 

Every day the bonds seemed more irk- 
some. She did not ask herself why. She 
felt sad to-day, and life bardly worth the 
struggle; s°, donning cloak and hat, she 
left the house tor a walk in King’s Road. 

She walked quickly along, wrapped up 
in bitter reflections, when she was startled 
bv seeing a litle blind beygar-girl attempt 
to cross the readin front of a plLaeton, drawn 
by two blood horses, 

The horses plunged and reared. People 
called out tothe child, “Ruu! Get out of 
the way !" 

The poor, scared littie thing threw up her 
hands, not knowing which woyv the danger 
approached, and stood lacing her death, too 
confused and frightened t+ weve. 

Gertrude saw the danzer, and witha low 
ery, she sprany inte the sirest, snatched the 
child from death, and tried to escape danger 
herself, but one rearing hoof caine down 
upon her white forehead, 

The blood tricklod down, and, with a 
inoan, sbe sank on the ground. . 

Horace Whiteourt walking leisurety 
along, bad seen all, but was too far off to 
come to the rescue of the child; thongh he 
rushed up, and yathering Gertrude in hia 
arins,he hailed acai,and was driven rapidly 
off to Mra, Chialnars’. . 

“Brave, noble girl, how I have misjudged 
you!” thought he, as he looke ft at the pale, 
blood-stained face and closed eves, 

A deeper teeling than be had ever known 
before stirred his heart, and he held the 
motionless figure one moment to bit breast 
and kissed the colorless lips. Then a feel- 
ing of fear crept into hi« breast, 

“What if she were to die thus, just as I 
have learned that I cannot live without 
ber?” 

The doctor soon arrived, and examined 
the wound, and pronouncing it severe but 
not necessarily dangerous. 

Fever and delirium: ensued, and Gertrude 
called continually for “Army, Amy!’ and 
Horace, «en his own responsibliity, tele- 
graphed to her, and wet her at the station, 

“Ob, tell ine is she Tl?” asked Ary, the 
tears Streaming down her tace, 

The doctor said that day that she most 
die, but Horace could not tell tiuis bewnotiful, 
loving sister that. 

“Your coming will hetp her, T chink.” 

‘(sertrude, darling, don’t vou know 
Ainy ?”’ 

She put her arrose around her sister, and 
the golden curls swept ayainst the dark 
ones, Tears were in the biue eyes, and the 
childlike mouth quivered. 


The wide, Startuingw «dark ¢ yes looked at 
her, then intelligence and recognition crept 
into them, and she said pass: mately, “Oh, 
Amy, Amy! and ‘Vsobbing upon her 
breast. “Aimy, | arn t tuarry Ain lon't 
DAK 6 4 gy % > ii rf re 80 
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This Subject se ed ontinually on her 
iind, and Atiy remained alone with her, 
BO that none taiylit ar e secret she knew 
her sister would rather die than d vulye. 

At length she was abie tu sit up and walk 
im the dinity-room., 
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Horace was her devoted cavalier when- 
ever she could come downstairs, and CGer- 
trude, bad she been well and strong, would 
have kept her secret locked up in ber 
breast; but gradually Horace guessed that 
his love was reiprocated. 


Lord Dursley had been like one deranged | 


during her illness, and sent her boquets 
and notes daily; he now pleaded bard & 
eee her, but Gertrude said she was not 
strong enough te see anyone, Horace was 
like one ofthe family. Arthur Percy look- 
ed in occasionally to see her at first, then 
caine Very ollen to see Any. 

Gertrude was quite well now, but still 
very weak. Aimy and Arthur were gone 
out for a drive, 

They were going home the next day, and 
Iverd Dursley was coming to see her that 
evening alter toa, She sat down in the sit 
ting-room dn the twilignt gazing into the 
fire, 

She was sad, and her engagement seemed 
doubly hateful now, sinee she knew that 
ashe loved Horace. Since her accident be 
had been as kind asa brother, and past hos- 
tilities were forgotten, 

She heard a step; Horace stood beside ber. 
She looked up and smiled. 

‘iood evening ! Dun lonely, and glad 
you have come.” 


Ilis face was pale, and he looked at her 
Withlonging yearning eyes.” 
The eolor forsook her cheeks, and her 


lide dropped, 

Hie knew then she lowed bin, 

Stooping, he ya bered her in bis arma,and 
dre w ber lead tapeoo bis terest, 

“My darling wy love! You are going to 
leave te > bout will you return soon 
as invyown dear wile?” 

The tlood= rushed 
lav content upon his 
anawer, 

“My darling, [know you love me! Say 
that you doGertrude,uy darling—iny love! 
Do veu love ine?" 

“Oh, Horace, how dearly no one can ever 
know ["' 

It was alinost a wail, 

He kissed her passionately again and 
again. 

Then she, remembering his poverty, her 
mother, ber euygagement, and all drew trom 
his embrace, with a sigh and said’ mourn. 
fully, in a low sad voice, “But DT cannot 
marry you!” 

“Notrparry ine! What do you mean,Ger- 
trude?" 

Shetold him all their poverty, her am- 
bition, ber engage aient 


borrow 


into her face and she 
breast, but made no 


His brows met; a neavy frown rested up- 
ou bis lbandsome face, and, w Ith Cour pressed 
lips he looked at ber for one tomuent, and 
said, ‘“rertrude, do you mean to give me 
Up for Atman vou neither love nor respect— 
to well your soul lor gold 2?” 

Oh, itis not for isyveel)! Were TP alone, 
Teould yo with you, content, to a hovel! 
Were vou with wie, TPoould be content any. 
where! But T cannot disappotit mother ! | 
cannot see her and the wiris live the life we 
have lived so long! Oly tl weralel bee sed. 
fish! Teannot! Ob, Horace, do not toopt 
inet My duty is to them first!’ 

“No; your duty in this respect is first to 
yourself and ie! Gertrude, say you will 
be uy wife!’ 

“TPT cannot burden you inthe beginning of 
your carver with ty fatuiily ! Tt is ieepoms 
ible, Horace, Oh, iny love, iny love, I 
nust give vou up!" ” 

‘Tears aicnaeall down her face, 


Long he argued with her; but she was in- | 


erxorable, 

“Tt is for yourself that you give me up to 
marry hin! Leis because vou are mercen- 
ary and desiyuing ! You care tore tor this 
tinsel show than for the love of anyone! I 
will never look upon your false face again ! 
i despise you! You shall not blight ny 
lite! Ll will forget you !” 

“Oh, Horace !"' 

But be was pone, 


(sertrude resumed her work at Madame 
B.'s with asad and weary heart. She lad 
iWhowe three weeks > jo three more 
who and bord Dursley were to be married, 
Hler tpother was de 
of Gsertrude and Ativ's 
all the netglitrors with 
lDursley's wealth and Position. 

One day, as Crertrude was standing be- 
hind the counter slowly, some bounets to 
4 fastidious custonier, slo saw a lady enter, 
fol-iowed by «a wenllesian, 

The yentioumoa she knew to be Lord 
Dursley, and the lady she sruessed to be bis 
trother, 

Her heart stood stull. They had not seen 
her, Bo sie notlloed every detailin the lady's 
dress the rics bennet, the trathog velvet, 
the diamonds, the gray lia the cold search. 
My grav eyem, tlie short tiatiggtsiy lip, thre 
proud carriage of the bead, the tuspertous 
imanner, 

Inestinetively she knew that there were 
breakers aliead, but she talked indifferently 
to the lady customer until Lord Dursley 
turned and saw ber 5 

He stood still and stored, 
butnota wordor ly 
bre tween ther, 


Lrererny 


Visit, and regaled 


noeoounts of 


bis face pallid ; 
Kot recognition passed 


Lady Dursley, te saw her, and «tared 
criticalliv, ated wtie sive bad tage her pur 
Clases lier © tiled too hier hitiputientiv t 
‘ i 

a , 
wale wher " * sald Miss ilarecourt' 

She turned with flashing eves, and wiles 


as baughty as liis mother’s 
“What, sir ? 


owl 


mi 


ghited with tho success | 


Lord | 


THE SATURDAY 


“Oh, Gertrude, how could you deceive me 
so? If didn't know— 

**You didn’t know that | worked for ny 
living and to keep my mother and sisters 
from starvation. Well, what of it? Did 

ou expect me to cry iny poverty frown the 
ousetops 7" 

“You should have told me, I have 
brought ny mother bere tosee you,and she 
recognized you there” pointing to the shop 
—‘“and she will never forgive ineif 1——”" 

“If you 7 | ine. Well,don’t incur ber 
displeasure. ‘There is your ring, and I joy- 
fully take back my freedein! Lord Durs- 
ley, I bid you good evening !"’ 

And she walked haughtily into the house. 

lie had not seen fit to recognize ber when 
his mother was by, and she did not care to 
waste words with hitn now, 

While her blood was wari she told her 
mother of the broken engagement. She 
knew she could not face the storm when in 
® y orgeee: gentler tnood, 

fer mother's anger was something dread- 
ful to see, but Gertrude left the room and 
sought Ainy. 

The weeks passed, and Amy and Arthur 
ercy were married, and went to their 
home in Sussex. 

Life seemed dreary enough for Gertrude 
now. 

Her mother complained and repined all 
day long, and never ceased to upbraid ‘that 





called Gertrude, 

Amy and Ler busband assisted the family 
wreatly, and wanted Gertrude to live with 
them, but she would not consent. 

It was June ; the roses were allin bloom, 
and the world was filled with beauty. 

‘Two 5 ears had passed since Willie Chessel 
had sailed for California. 

“Poor Willie,”’ thought Gertrude as she 
walked home.’ 4 didn’t answer his last let- 
ter ; but I bad better vot write; I can nevor 
love hitn again !"’ 

When she reached 
house in commotion, 

The girls few at her with a letter, and 
Mrs. Harcourt saia “Read!” in a busky 
voice, 

Read she did, and the letter was froin a 
Jawyer in San Francisco, who told ber that 
Willie Chessel was dead, and as he had 
neither kith nor kin, had left bis fortunae— 
made by selling a rich mine he had discov- 
ered—ol ten thousand pounds to the only 
woman who had ever gained bis love, and 
he prayed she might be for ever happy. 

Gertrude sat down and wept for the true 
loving triend that she had alimost forgotten, 
then said, “Of course, I cannot touch one 
peuay of bis money. Willie believed that 


home she found tho 


still loved hin !’’ 

“Gertrude Harcourt, you have been the 
bane of my life! Refuse ten thousand 
pounds? You selfish, ungrateful girl! I 
KUppose you want to see your mother and 
sisters Slarve!"’ 

And her mother poured forth invectives 
on her daughter's head, and finally Ger- 
trude said, alter a flood of tears, ‘Take the 
inoney——you and the girls—do what you 
like with it; LT will never touch a penny of 
it! T shall remain here and earn my living, 
onty we cannot longer remain together. 1 
will not longer be made miserable by you, 
Again for your selfishness, I will sacritice 
principle ; but T assure you it is the last 
time t 

So M.s8, Harcourtand her two voungest 
daughters took possession of Giertrude's leg- 
ucy. 

Amy came to see Gertrude, and begged 
her to give up work and come to live with 
| them, butshe would not; she would have 
been miserable were she dependent, 

A month passed by. Gertrude walked 
sadly home, thinking how dark her life 
was, A Shadow fell aslant the road. Look- 
ing up she found herself lace to face with 
Horace Whiteomrb, 

“My darling, T have come again. 
is Your answer this tine 7’ 

“Oh, Elorace !’ 

They were tnarried in afew Jays, frown 
Army's home. Her mother looked with 
disapproval ou her son-in-law, but said that 
‘at Gertrude chose to throw herself away 
barrister, it was no use to 
saya word; she was always #o headstrong 
| wud weitish f" 

Gertrude didi choose, and 
ily were alone, and all the guests gone, she 
looked upinte her husband's face with love- 
lit eyes, said, “My faee hos been mv fortune 
atter all, aud has brougut ine that most 
precious of all Jewels. a loving tnarriage !"" 

“Humpi ll said her mother; ‘and it is 
likely to be the only fortune you will ever 
have !" 

“What care 19 said Gertrude, as she 
stood with ber husband's arin around her. 

——_> - > -- — 


The Merchant's Daughter. 


What 





on a penniless 


BY JULIA A. GODDARD, 





parently tn the prime ot life, No wast- 
ing sickness bad subdued hitn. A fever, 


| N a darkened room lay dying a man, ap- 
ofonty a Week's duration, was drinking his 


fe’S blow, aS Lhe fierce summer sun dries 

ipo thre brook, 
Beside linn, a Voung girl, searcely tore 
then a child, Was wringihg her hands and 
fiv Near ler stoma] «@ y \’ 

: | 
. 

5 | y these tears, 
idy bis burden of sickness and sorrow 
isteo yvreat. Think bow he would have 
outry to strengthen your tind against 
Whalis now inevitable. Look! Le beckons 


to Lis side,”’ 


tiueerable, selfish, ungrateful ygirl,’’ as she , 





when the famn- | 


EVENING POST. 


“Nearer, Louise, nearer! I canoct bear 
our voice there. Bid Francis stand by my 
ved. Take her hand, Francis. Now pro- 

injae ine that you will never forsake my 


child. She is motherless,and will soon be 
fatherless, If you fail——’’ 
The death-rattle was heard, and the 


soldier, kneeling by the bed, whispered in 
the dying ear words which lighted up the 
face with the last gleam that ever shone 
from it. A moment after the spirit bad de- 
rted. 
The oung girl fainted, and was carried 
out in ber lover’s arms. He left ber only to 
give directions about the body, and to pre- 
pare for tbe funeral, which was private as 
possible, 

Loulwe never 
death bed scene. 
him in death. 

M. Montaine had been once arich mer- 
chant, largely engaged in the silk trade. A 
dishonest partner bad ruined hit; and the 
shock and disappointment threw hit into 
a fever, wb:ch resulted as described. 

Louise was penniless. Even ber jewels 
went to help to pay the debts of the firm, 
the dishonest partner bavirg absconded 
with available funds. 

The young soldier, Francis Hartoise, had 
been attached to Louise ever since she was 
a child. 

He had daily visited ber father’s house, 
and the little motherless child had become 
his betrothed, with the full consent of the 
father. 

Since the ruin of his hopes, Montaine Lad 
generously offered to release bim fromm bis 
engegementto his daughter; but Francis 
was shocked and indignant at the proposal. 

Hie had, a few inonths before, enlisted in 
one of the regimnents organized by the great 
Bonaparte, whose success and enterprise 
the world was just beginning-to recognise, 
and whom France bad set up as her idol. 

Searcely had M.Montaine been commited 
to the toinb,when the suuiinons came for the 
young soldier. 

Bravely, as a soldier's betrothed wife 
should do, Louise encouraged hiin to go; 
although che separation was so terrible in 
her bereaved situation. 

Franeis returned from the battle of Mon- 
tenotte; but how? Crippled, disfigured, 
the shadow of his formner self, and with a 
vague doubt at bis beart whether Louise 
would welcome him home, 

Still, be had chartered all his hope of 
happiness in life upon this one tair bark; 
and if wrecked here, what was life to him? 

Wrought up to frenzy by his doubts and 
fears, be was brought home ina raging 
fever, and carried tothe bouse of a relative, 
where Louise had taken up her temporary 
abode. 

The lady of the house informed her of 
his arrival, and of the state in which he bad 
returned, 

Louise went imunediately to bis bed-side, 
established herself as nurse, and was the 
tirst to greet bitin when reason returned. 

To all bis doubts and fears, she returned 
butone answer, 

“Hlad this happened after we were mar- 
ried, Should [have forsahen you? And is 
there any more roason that ] should do so 
now?” 

She calmed all his anxieties, assured him 
that she desired no other connection, and 
sought nogreater happiness than to spend 
her lite with bitm. 

*Butel am poor, my darling, very poor. 
France does not provide well for her 
mnalimed soldiers, when they are past being 
patched up tor ber service. How am I to 
tnaintain you as you Lave been accustomed 
to live?” 

“IT willtell you, Francis. I will go out 
asa governessfor ayear, Mysalary, which 
I shall not need to touch; will be sufficient 
to stock a pretty little shop, which we can 
keep together. I will do all the active ser- 
vice in it, while you shall keep accounts, or 
do anything you like.” 

“You are a brave girl, Louise. And you 
wiil sacrifice your fresh young life to a crip- 
ple?’ 

“Never say that again, Francis, if you 
loveine., Dear, you would uot have for- 
Ssaken ine for such a reason,’’ 

“Forgive ine, Louise! Let it be as you 
say. Butoh! how can I part with you for a 
Whole year?” 

Touise siniled. 

“Only now you 
ine up for life!” 

“Well, tiny life would have been over in 


saw ber father after the 
She could not look upon 


were talking of giving 


a very short time. Love, I cannot live 
without you!” 
We cau say litths of that year, until it 


cones nearly toa close, Louise obtained a 
situation in the family of a widowed gentle- 
nan, and hersalary was double what sbe 
expected, asthe child she taught had no 
one to take care of her. Louise was mother, 
nurse, and governess, 

Her dearest pleasure was to write to 
Francis. Every week these inissives went 
freighted with all the loveof ber noble 
heart; and every week came the soldier's 
inanly answers. Little did heknow what 


spirit, nor how longed to break the 
yoke, only that if she did so their plans ota 
coumpetence would be utterly ruined. 


she 


Her litthe pupil, Pauline, bad a brother 
named Perouse, wuuch older than herself— 
al OniVv @oy whose every desire bad beer 
MK, a? ’ 

in ’ ’ . pport if} ys. W iif ni a 
was absent, to declare bis love for 
herself, 


Her surprise kept ber silent for a long 
while; and when at lAst she gained Strength 
tospeak, her answer seemed to maddeu 
hiin to desperation. 








——___ 





His condescension in offering himself to 
one wbhoin be considered little better than 
an upper servant had been in vain, and he 
was correspondingly humiliated. Yet he 

rsisted tbat she must and should marry 
rim still. 

The situation of Loume was now indeed 
trying and disagreeable. She had given her 
word that she would remain as Pauline’s 
governess fora year. 

She had looked forward to her salary as a 
ineans of subsistence for herself and an- 
other; and yet, she was so placed in rd 
tothis man, that she would have aiven 
worlds to leave the house at once, Attheir 
interview, his tone of insolence bad been 
ulrbearable. 

“You defy me!” he had said. “Very weil, 
you willlive to repent, it, mnademoiselle,”’ 

“T do not fear you, monsieur. I ain 
strong in a good conscience, I should be 
false to inyself and another did I entertain 
your proposal for a mowent.”’ 


“To another! I can divine why I am 
thus scorned, then. Whois this peerless 
being?” 


“One whom lam not ashamed of, since 
every act of Lis life bas been honorable, He 
is a Soldier, monsieur—one who has fought 
and bled and nearly died for bis ovuntry.” 

“And so 1 ain retused tor a detormed 
cripple!”’ 

Louise colored with indignation, 

‘‘Monsieur is iusolent. My friend has a 
soul in bis poor; wounded body; which ia 
nore than can be said of soine who are un- 
injured. If be is not so straight and noble- 
looking as formely,it is because bis bravery 
made him forget that he would not be so 
attractive so woman’s eyes.” 

Her praises of her lover tmaddened 
Perouse. He was nore insolent then ever. 

Stung by bis unmanly words, Louts has- 
tened to the library, whereshe knew his 
father was then sitting. He received her 
with bis usual polite manner. 

‘*Monsieur, I have coine to ask a favor of 

ou. My time expires in a movtb; you 
will kindly suffer me t leave you now, 
without waiting for the end of the year?” 

‘Mademoiselle, your request is so strange 
and unexpected, that I hardly know what 
answer togive you. What will poor Pau- 
line do?” 

“She will be nape with a governess 
who has a lighter and less burdened heart 
than mine. I have cares in my old home, 
monsieur, that are weighing tne down. 
cannot do my duty to your ebild, under 
their pressure,”’ 

“Well, then, I must give a reluctant con- 
sent.”’ 

Her heart bounded with joy. She knew 
not what a terrible fate awaited her, 

Monsieur Peroues’ son bad heard the con- 
versation, baving listened at the door. He 
was enraged beyond description that she 
was going. Once more be attem to 
alter her decision. Surely 8.6 would con- 
sider it, he thought, 

“Look, mademoiselle! just call up the 
image of your lame lover, and contrast it 
with mine; and he planted himself directly 
before her in the ball, as she was on the 
point of escaping up-stairs, 

With a look of inexpressible scorn, and 
contempt, she ran past him and flew up the 
other stairs to her chamber, locking the 
door hastily. 

She came down to breakfast next morn- 
ing, and found M. Perouse and the whole 
household in contusion. A robbery had 
been effected during the nigbt, and plate, 
jewelry, and other valuables were mis- 
sing. 

The tormentor bowed as she entered,but 
she took no notice. She bad just seated 
herself when he observed to his father: 

“Will it net be necessary to search 
mademoiselie's trunks, as you have done 
with the rest of the servants?” 

M. Perouse looked reprovingly at his son. 

“We do not speak of Mademoiselle in 
that way, Auguste.”’ 

‘*Excuse ine, father. True, she is a shade 
higher in the social scale; always providing 
that she is innocent of the theft as they 
are, ’’ 

Unable to bear this, she rose and went to 
her rooin,followed by M.Perouse, Auguste, 
and the servants. 

They proceeded to search her trunks; and 
lo! in the last one, al the bottuin, were the 
missing things, 

. wild cry at the sight, and Louise fain- 
ted. ¢ 

When she recovered, an officer was wait- 
ing to bear her to prison. 

How the dismal hours sped in’ that hor- 
rid abode, a French prison, she knew not. 

She was taken out for trial, asserted ber 
innocence in tones which despair made 
languid and indifferent, and was remanded 
to endure the horrors of ber prison-house 
until the dreadful end, 


Until the present ceniury, stealing was a 


capital offence in France; and Louise, bav- 

ing no one to plead for and no evidence in 

her behalf, was sentenced to be executed. 
So,on atmorning when the June roses 


| Were blooming in Sumner beauty, and the 
a trouble was laid upon the generous girl’s r 


airot la helle France breathed nothing tut 
perfuines, Louise Montaine, lovely and 
sweet as they, was led out to die by the 
hands of the hanginan. But that function- 
ary was not there. 

A violent illness had seized him, and the 


work was deputed to a novice, who was 
awkward and se But e show pre- 
@ cro” at came to witness 
‘ srersed , surgeon had purchased 
| Was } yed tu pis apart- 

i? s 
[t was the twilight bour of that soft and 
sunny June day. All Paris was out of 


| doors, enjoying the beautiful calin of that 


Sweet hour. 
Many were the remarks upon the tragedy 
ofthe morning, the sweet, patient look of 


i the young inaiden, who had suffered at the 















































ands of the hangman; and many a young 
jeart throbbed wildly at the thought of 
(1o8e sufferings. | 
in @ large lofty apartinent sat Louis 
Lavaile the young surgeon of whose rare 
gifts and devotion to scienee all Paris was | 
talking. 
Such skill—such self-sacrificel And the 
young man was deeply religious, and, at 
ibe sane time, an enthusiast in his -profes- 
Without knowing any of the cireuin- | 


Raion. 
stances, the person who supplied him with | 
subjects b notified bim that be should 


pring the body of a criminal to his rooins | 
that afternoon; and whew be returned from | 
a copsu'tation with some brother surgeons, | 
be found it deposited upon a marble table, 

on which be performed those tasks which 

he deemed necessary to the furtherance of | 
acience. 

The body was covered with a white 
cloth that bungtothe floor. He lifted it re- | 
verentiy, as be always did. Death was 
sacred ia lis eyes. He knew what he 
meant when be spoke of “standing in the | 
presence ot time holy dead.’’ ' 

He was net atall prepared for the sight 
that met bis eyes. A face, lovely and 
peautiful as au angel's; 4 forin whose out- 
line, as it ley beneath the sheet, was like 
the most perfect work of the sculptor;hands 
and arms pure and simooth as an infant’'s— 
how could he mnar them? 

Ashe gazed, an inexpressible yearning 
filled bis woul, Had life still remained tw 
that atill image, and it had pleased Heaven 
to grant hin the love of a heart such as 
might beat in such a frame, this pure, deli- 
cate being might bave been bis own. 

Jnvoluntarily, be laid bis hand upon the 
heart. Heavens! was that the warinth of 
life? 

Lavalle was searcely himself for the first 
few wmoments. Had his wish warmed the | 
| gwatue into life? 

Hecalmed bimself again, and steadily | 
and earnestly exainined the au bject. E 

Tiere was warinth there. There was a 
Leart-beat, faint but slow and regular. 

To tear off the great white sheet, to wrap | 

| the torin in bis warm cloak, and lay it up- 
on asta, was his first thought. The liv. | 
ing must not be startied by the shroud of | 

} tue dead, 

Then, pouring some wine into asilver 
cup he moistened the pale lips, until they | 
Krew rosy once more. Warin as was the | 
evening, be kindled a large fire, aud drew | 
the sofa near it. 

A romy flush began to suftuse the checks. | 
Then be bethought himself of the kind old | 
priest, whose roo was next to his own,and 
he called bit to assist him in bis most wel- | 
come task, . 

On these two faces,the young girl opened | 
her eyes, Bewildered, ss she well might 
be when she remembered what had come | 
to her in her last moment of sense and rea- | 
wn, she believed herself in heaven, and 
aidressed the priest as ifthe werethe Father | 
to whow she had committed herself in her | 
dying bour, 

“Father, L am innocent! 
Tiy ebild.” 

Tue deopand touching pathos with which | 
| 
| 


Have merey on 


sie uttered these words drew tears froin 
their eyes! 

As she looked around upon the apart 
nent, she seemed gradually to realize that 


sie was still on earth; and then her two 
friends calinly told her what had hap- | 
pened, | 

Iler amotions were irresistible. Sie 


grasped a hand of eaeh of ier new friends, | 
and wept as if her beart would break, frou | 
éxcens of joy. 

Secrecy was now to be desired, in every- 
thing relating to her. The priest himself | 
| went to a ladies, clothing establishinent, 
and purchased a complete suit of mourning, 
with a deep crape veil, and enveloped her 
whole figure. 

Long betore the morning dawned, Louis 
Lavalle’s carriage was coiveying ther far 
away frow Paris, cowards the saine provin- | 
Clal town which she once calleu her howe. | 

Ou her way she confided to Louis her | 
history, and told him of her lover’s misfor- 
tunes. One sigh was yiven by ber bearer 
the new interest she had inspired in his 
heart; bathe nobly Jed her into the pre- 
sence of Francis. y 

It happened that this day was the termina- | 
tion of the year that Louise had set for her 
atmenece, and Francis bad begun to look for 
ber return. 

When at Jength he had her to his heart, a | 
sudden pang siezed him on looking at the | 
handeoine Lavalie. 

Louise saw the’change in his looks,and iim. 
mediately began to state her obligations, 
Without explaining tbeir precise nature. 
That was reserved for another hour. 

“And now,” said the old priest who had 
acoommpained them, “the name of Louise 
Montaine must be lost froin this hour. She 
ust be married without delay, and the 
worid tnust not know sbe exists.”’ 

Biushing through her tears, Louise gave 
her sand to Francis, whose ainazement was 
only equalled by hisdelight at this terinina- 
tion of bis fears, 

The priest pronounced the marriage rite, 
and Louise and the old woman who kept 
Louse for Francis were the witnesses. 

The priest’s idea of keeping her existence 





secret was overruled by Louis Lavalie, 
A leter ned to estal ah her inno 
¥ - 
| a) f sti j : ea 
f 4 / , 
Pauline, I $6 absolutely refused 


recourse tothe law to punish her toruwn 

tor, She was satisfied to know that two 

Kenerous friends lad established her iniuco- 
6 everywhere. 

lo power, she had 


W ben Napoleou rose 
. i i fs Jdier reimieuis 


sa] ($5 Set y lier Ss 





twenty-two, 


| meadow, a 


THE SATURDAY 


bered bry tis general, and knowing that her 
OWN history was regarded witha tender in. 
terest ty the Kosperet, and the good Ew- 
prem Sc mmegrisitse aimer, 
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The Proud Milkmaid. 


BY HMESKY VRITH. 


NCK pw @ time—about a hundred 

VOCare Agr—tigewins 

Of Beqhewmber, a coach aud flour, cov- 
ered with dum, bad just stopped in front of 
the -_ tavern of asmali Villagein France. 
The aAhers were tuey taking the harness 
from the jaded bourses, and, simidet sundry 
ejaculations and impationt exelaimations, 
were exchanging @nunimeutarios upon the 
rank or peretemevns of the traveller. 
The batter bad disappeared with the best 
in the bright aud eheertul kitchen where, 
1 theme dave, guewta and hosts used ti par- 
take Ugether of the mame fare. 

After giving iis orders for a bountiful re- 
part, and alting that he wanted it in a 
hurry, a9 be Wield to reacti, before night, 
4 large tran, monewhat distant, be bad 
maliilered alrtig the @reet, yazed at by the 
Children at play, aud by the old women 
sprivstingy tte trent of their dwellings, 

Ail were delighted W have such ain eveut 
as A‘iravelier” to discuss, 

His whole appearaccs denoted the rich 
nan; the ruffles on bis bosom and wrists 
were of the finest tatec, wide and undulat- 
ing with rare old lace; his hands, white 
and siuall, showed no sigue of bard work ; 
his step, even, bad that saunter and ease 
Which tell of no obligation to hurry, and 


| bespeak the man owuer of his tiine, sub 


Servient ly no One, 
lie was a young man; perhaps not over 
iis clear biue eyes and fair 
couplexion showed, ata glance, bis north- 
ern origin, bis features were regular, his 
figure wastail aud e@traight, bis whole ap- 
pearance tribe, 

The stranger was ay f walking alony 
the lithe village areet, and soon had reacti- 
od its bast boune, prettily enclosed by a |it- 
tle garden tilled with the Mauuting blos- 
sommes Of tise bollybocks and sunflowers, 

Ilere the street was merging itself inte a 
lane uvcandering ainong meadows, and 
cromed by vabbling brooks, all fragrant 
with the many tiny flowers of the fields,and 
here and there overarched by the luxuriant 
wild pear-trees, 

It wre near sunset; the lowing of the 
cowsaud the tinkiing of their bells was 
heard everywhere. Tue fieids were alive 
With the boys aud girls driving the cattle 


boime, 
It was that cheerful hour of the dav when 


| every ubject is tinged with the brightest 


shade, aud the sun, before disappearing, 
turns everything ts gould. The traveller 
was enchanted, 

He tad, five days Lefore, left the busy 
city of Varm, and ever sines herned through 
scarcely lew busy oF lems Lolsy Lowns. 
Ilere, at last, be ould refresi eyes and 
mind ; and he was feasting ou that peaceful 
agitation of cvuntry life. 

Just as he was turning froui the main 
road ints 4 narrow pati running along the 
laughing brook, be saw, coming across the 
vung girth carrying ou ber lead 
@ pail of sikh. 

She winust have been wonderfully fair and 
lovely, that rustic tuiikinaid, Wo aliract and 
rivet the allention of 4 young wan Bo Used 
lo the beauties of tiie unrivalled city. 

Never had be seen sucihs perfection of 
of features and such gracetulness of forin. 
Her bare afin framed tw steady the pail 


| poised on ber bead, though suuvurul, was 


faititless inp ite whiag~. 

The rounded outiines of ler bust, and 
the beauty of the aukle aud toot, which 
wither shoe nor «tucking cuolweaied , tiie 
noble and graceful veal the bright red ity, 
and beaming eyes-—oothing escaped the at 
tention and serutiny of tise stranger. 


4 terilliaut afternoon | 





He was at first speli-vonud, little thinking | 


rare beaulv iti 
Put moon recoveritivy 
be ju wped over Clie 


bie slecorshad teeteett Wills Bucci 
such a rustic garh; 
Cheertaahit arid @gncorete | 
low lence tiat divided path trom the 
the weadsleuw, and Guising Up tothe young 
girl be addressed her, as iu Lose days one 
of bis clase in life thougiit fit W address a 
preuy counmlay ls. 

His first words were uot heeded, only 
the girl wave tis an astonished and some- 
what secorntal glance, wines must have en- 
chanced her beauty tentold, lor the young 
nan 6xprewmed bis aiimiration in waru and 
plain language, and Yentured on sotne pro- 
pr male wisieds, its ini gay jife in the capital, 
he had never known be relused. 

What niet wave been hin astonishinent 
when the young gini, who liad not uttered 
asingle word yet, Ver the tmiilk-pall frou 
her bead, ant tire tig ile Contents lito 
young tnan's lace, CECA Ie : 

“PT ijat's your apeeer pertinent feliow! 
And leaving bins thus deluged, she q 


lise 


the 


steRmLy 
walked off, 

There Was tw 
spigghit s secoe Chote treat 


further travelling tliat 
fev, hor tor tiauy davs 


hits isu ; 


alter, Tie emery memes 
uirl iad Unseived bsfalitigg & Fu, iti if 
Youre tate & beeoart 

kr ‘ é « j 4 . 

* A 

si J 
proudem x 
j pti 4 int ‘ y 
md w - » 

jer r j 4 A 

pur 4 on 


a 


| act, to benetit a greater uun ber of the bhu- 
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house where sie lived with bereid parents, 
the youngest of our cisburen, aud tie only 
daugiiler, 

Hie saw her there: he ayer wimed wo 
hespeke Urher wih the resgrect hie felt 
and, at best, after many « paciey aud dis- 
CUSSIOTE WIL) Utne cried peccopple, Liew young irl 
Was taken to a superior seharl, there lo 
be educated ; taught to read, amd write, aud 
euabrowier On sitin—the tree requisites of 
alwiv'’s education in tuese plain aud easy 
Litnvem. 

Three years did she stay there, until the 
day she became tu enty- 

| 


her; 


On that day, aud ty the pastor of the v1. | 
lage chureh, she was warried tothe young 
Han Whew she bad = bravely repuisel, 
and wiese patient waiting and deferential | 
courtship were fully rewarded by the love. | 
lniess and rare beauty of bis rustic bride; 
they bad lost nothing of tueir perfection by | 
being taught bow tes siste. 

The tnilkmanl became the wife of the 
rich banker, aud tanya year aderned his 
princely wansion, Nature had made her a 
lady, and circuummtances gave her lady's at- | 
tire. 
ee 

Anovr Tit Eurenon.—The tollowing | 
aneedotes of tae late Kauperor of Russia are 
taken from Mr. Hare's “Studies in Russia’: | 
A young poet had written a west scurrilous 
poem, in whieh be tad deseribed and libell- | 
ed notenty the Euspress, but aleo all the | 
Grand Dukes and Duchesses, Some 
tne censor of the press, went and told the 
Kinpress, The isvansStyaed better be sent off 
to Siberia at once,” he sai; **it is not a case 
tor delay.”’ 

“Oh, nol’ said the Einpress; **wait a lit- 
tie, but tell tie msan 1 desire Us see bin at 
six o'clock to-morrow eveniny.’’ 

When the poor innan was told this, he felt 
asif his last hour had eome, and that the | 
Kinperor must intend bitmell to pronounce 
a sentence of eternal exile. 

Hie went tothe palace, and was ator | 


through all the grand state-rooum, ome after 
snother, without seemy anyone, till at last 
he arrived at 4 stnall commonplace room at 
the en dof themall, where ther wasa sitnyle 
tabie with «lamp upon it, and bere be saw 
the Kinpress, the Kuasperor, and ail the 
Grand Dikes and Duchesses whour be bat 
cepenutievnsesh tee bate preven. 

“How do you do, sir? maid the Kimperor, | 
“f hear you have written a most beautiful 
poewn,and | have sent tor vou that you may 
read tt aloud te us vouredt, and I have in 
vited all the (srand Drukes aud Duchesses to 
Come bat they may have the pleasure of 
hearing you.” 

The poor man prestrated himselfat the 
Kiunperor's feet. Send tie te Siberia, sire,” 
he said; “force we Gs beenne asoldier, oly 
do not compel tne lo read that poemn.,’”” 

"Oh, sir, you are cruel indeed to refuse 
ine the pleasure, but you will not be so un- 
gallant as to refuses the Hhinpress ~tue 
pleasure, of hearing your verses, aud she 
will ask you herself, ’’ 

And the Kiunpress asked him. 

When he had finished shesaid, “I do not 
think he will write any sere verses about 
He need not yo & Siberia just 


Us AYVAIN. 
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yet.”’ é 
A nobleman bad entered into a conspiracy 


against the kesperor, and wax sentenced to | 


Sibera. 
was put in aslark 
days and nights they travelled on and on, 
only stopping ty take furl, At last he feit 
that thev must have reached Siberia, and, 
in the utuemst anguish, we proecived that the | 
Carnage stepped and the thaudave wastaken | 
offiiseyves,and. . . He wasin bisown | 
| 


carriage, aud lor seven 


home! He bad been driven round and 
round St. Petersburg the whole time; but 
the fright quite cured bins, 

Aiexanider II., the iterator ofthe serfs, 


whe was able, oy this individual 


tlies tisats 


ian race than anyone who lived, met with 
amore trightlul end than auy of his prede- 


vessors; but the syvispatiiy and grief of 
Cisistendomus followed intus to the grave, in 
which he lies with the hair of lis wior- 


yanatic wile, Princess Dolgorouky, cut off 
wfter death, bis brewt. His sarcopha 
gus is covered with @ pail insertvbed sliiply, | 
“His linperiasl Majesty, Aiexauder [1.’’ 
—_—-_ - 
InN A Mosaqrurn.—A Mosque ix toa Moslem 
not merely 4 place of prayer; it 





taprets 


His eyes were bandaged, and he | 


is 42 home | 


to the homeless, a retreat for the idle, and 
a center of trade forthe industrious. Inthe | 
barbers piy their ra“ors. 


porticoes 
Uudcer the arches beyyars sicep and eat; 
yet theinner place of prayer is always cool 
and till. 
wreart university of Carre, with 
dents registered yearly on ite roll, [ts in- 
terior presents aecens which would drive 
to insanity the entire facuity of an Aineri- 
egzed upon the floor 


11,9000 stu- 


(riven 


can colleye. 


The Mosque A El Achar is the | 


| sold by Draggi«t« 


of its lninense ovurt are seated the students | 


-gray bearded inen, gaily dressed youtlin, 


ragged boys. 


—_—_ - = - 
Marering, at taltiosore, Ma., Ley, 
Thow;as Myers, avet ® and Mere Elvina 
M. Hall, awe t of been tovers in 
eu iwie jrew each off 1 pron 
i fals « ’ } gist ee at f la iy ite rs, 
ten gra { j irer 4 { if yreatyvrand 
reé « i thye ~ Tete asad Ciare 
—_ a - 
a 5 
i “ 4 , 
' } | ; i“ 
} > } , 
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The Cheapest and Best Medi- 


cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from one te twenty minutes, wewer faite te ree 


lieve PAUN with one therough apelicatioew. No mat- 
ter how violent of ex ructatiog (he pete, the Rhen- 
matic, Revi ridden, fefiren € clepie 4’ Sewrteus Neue 
ralgic, of preetratect with) dive mee ter KAD. 


send imotant cae. 


WAV'S READY RELIEF «) 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


EADWAY'S READY EPELED te thee cote remedial 
agent tn vegue Chat willimetently eterpe poate. bt ine 
stantly relicves aul sam cures 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA 


Sciatica, Headache. 
Toothache 5 so Shsoces eso eation, 
Congenstions, Ant bores. 
Influenza, tere Thronst, 


Diticeult Breathing. 


rT. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 
Dysentery, Diarrhwa, 


Jt will bes a ferw weenie, when Laken according to 
direction eure € range, “Se “ f Stomach, 
Heart-lurn, Steck beawdar Samuser 4 om pintnt., 
Diarriven, DPweentere, Celie, Wied tee tive bermela, 


an‘lall tutertual poate 
Traveler tivvee' 1 alow at ‘ state of §@AD- 
witts: theo A tltw 


WAYS READY BELAY 
- «fF pectin from 


‘rope in water will prevent «tek me 
chanve of water It lv better than Preach Brandy or 


| Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms. 


There is mot «2 cerpedial «vent t the w-ert-d that witli 
eure Fever and Nwoe and al thee Watertat, Bilicuws 
and other Fever sifted tew MOIR AD & VIELE — 
quick as RADW AY 's KEADY KMELIR@. Drice itty 
cents, Sold thy druyyiets 


DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


A remedAy compored of trorretlent. of exatraectd- 
nary medical propert . Oeonetrel greeref heal, fe- 
povir maneed beewiyeormate thee teeeee mend a and wasted 
trowel (prick, PLeasast, = , att PeRMAN ENT 
in its treatment and core 

No matter Ow wheal wane the coven siert oant te dee 
iywriatee whether 0 te ' ‘ Ss ae tul- 
ere, sore Lertiecete ‘ sit rheum, 
Alsenses of the lnuge, kid '* ib ie iver 
foomact on treswe tetetivenal 
thee Virtin bs bee Live DED ode priate thee “aste 
md bullds and repair. ft Z and sed thane 
nes of the avetens If Ghee teicwnl te erento attiow Chee { fu- 
cess of repair mttst Ob Gnewued, 


THE SARSAPARILLIAN RESCLVENT 


Not only is a compeusating oA ( «roure the 
harimonloags acthotne oh the ‘ss it e-tab- 
lishes throughout t t ‘ al ar 
mony and supplies the tt ' ha pere aud 
heally current of new ¢. 

After a few da t “ os es 
elear anid teemqaiifl lw ack t 
and skim erugllcnmes are re x ‘ rs 

romcured, bers T f 

tive Gsensen Of thee ere tr ‘ y* at 
aud glands, thathave arcume « gore arte er 
from uncured dl eae r 5 s 
cure If the Sarsapart . ; ue 
to made its inipressiom om Ue tf is 
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Dur Young Folks. 


“KNUCKLE DOWN!" 





BY BR. PEYTON WARD. 





fair’ exclaimed Frank Ormond. 
“| am—don't get waxy because 
we re winning, Frank,’ Rex replied. 
Thev were playing partners, Kex Vyner 
and Darey Grey against Frank Ormond 
and Will Mort. Rex made his shot, and 
sent two marbles out of the ring. 
“Duta! be exclaimed, exultingly. 
“You didn't knuckle down a bit, and you 


Ko down, Rex Vyner, and play 


‘tudged like anything ' cried out Frank 
Ortmyvend. ; 

“Ne, be didn't,” said Darcy Grey, Rex's 
partner. 


“Yeu, he did.’ aid Will Mort. 
two fellows can't play fair, we'll leave off." 

“That's just an excuse, Will. We're 
winning, and you're afraid to goon.” 

“We're not afraid, but we're not going to 
play any longer, anvhow, We'll just have 
what's in the ring,’ said Frank, and as he 
spoke he made a grasp at the marbles sull 
in the ring. 

tut Hex had bis hand on them asquickly 
as Frank, andin atmoment a strugyle be- 
tween the two boys had begun. 

They were both good Inends, though op- 
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way lines and paused in the field imimedi- 
ately beyond. Here their schoolfellows bad 
pitehed their wickets, and were beginning 
to play. 

he Thorpfield boys sometimes played 


cricket in this field though it was not their | 


regular grourd. 

x and Darcy sat down to watch the 
game for awhile. They did not intend to 
take anv part in it, for 
Will Mort -vere the leaders of the game. 

All the afternoon Kex Vyner bad been 
revolving in his mind how he could estab- 
lish a downright ground of quarrel with 
Frank Ormond —semething that could only 
be settled by “trial by com at.” 

Frank's words were rankling bitterly in 
his heart, but as vet he had not quite fixed 
upon his plan of action. 

Frank and Will bad tossed for sides, 


| Will's side went first to the wickets, and 


“Tf you 


pouents in the game that bad just been go- | 


Ing on. But now the tempers of both were 
up. 

Thev wrestled Ggyether, each striving to 
wrest the marbles frou the other's yrasp, 
while Will Mortand Darcy Grov looked on, 
interested and excited 

“You give up ty alley, Vyner. 
It's the last time wou'll ever play with it!” 
cried Frank (irimniid, hotly. 

The two were now separate again. Rach 
beid a number of marties in his hand, and 
they stood and yiared at each other with an- 
gry eves. 

“Take your old allev—who wanta it?’ 
Rex answered, and he opened his right 
band to choose Frank's alley from the oth- 
ermarblesn, But it was gone, 

“Why, whatean have become of it?" he 
maid, In perplemity. “PT bad tiny hand a 
Doerr nvereel mage’. 

Ol, come now, none of that! 
itup, wil 


white 


li wor 7 sad Frank. 

“Pteil you T baven tgot it. 
dripped.” 

lob searched about on the pround, and 
the «tiverm lwhedd ton, 

But they failed to 
alley. 

It was a favorite “taw"’ of Frank's—a white 
allew prettiiy veimed with red, like mar- 
bie. 

Frank bad lentit to Rex at the beginning 
of the game, which had started on perfectly 
ainical le teri. 

“Tt must be somewhere, you know, Rex, 
and it tent aboot bere anywhere,’ said 
Frank, in a hard, wold voice. 

“You deu't suppose I want to keep vour 
taw, Frank Ormond? You don’t think I 
would steal it?" 

“Then where is it?" 

“T tell vou IT don't know. It 
strange.” 

“It is—very,”” replied Frank, in the saine 
tone. 

“Come, Hex, no more beating about the 
bush. (sive Frank up his alley.” 

“Once and forall, | haven't got it.” 

“T don't believe vou, Rex Vy-er,’’ said 
Frank, looking steadily in his schoolfellow's 
face, “and I drin’t think vou could be 
somean. Ident care about the alley. 1 
wouldn't take it back [rom you now at any 
price. Come along, Will. We'll leave 
these two fellows, and | reckon we'll be 
pretty slow to play ‘Little Ring’ with eiih- 
er of them again.” 

Fravk and Will turned away, and 
their two opponents alone. 

“T've ma done with Frank Ormond yet,” 


tind the little 


is very 


left 


sail Rex, his eves fairly Mashing and 
his teet!. bard set. ‘ile’s as good as 
called me a thiet and a story-teller, and 


there's not ateliow in Thorptiield I'll take 
that frows. Wait till school's over this alter- 
poon, we'll s-e who's the Dest man.” 

“No, I don't see bow you can stand itold 
chap, 1 must say ; though it's a pity a row 
should get up between two friends over a 
game of marbles.” 

“It wasn't my fault. You know your. 
self we were playing quite lair, only they 
got savage because we were winning. I 
wouldn't give a brass vail for the tellow 
who can’t keep bis temper over any gaine.”’ 

The above tovk place during the midday 
recess. 

Sebool was over at fonr o'clock. It bad 
been a but allernecn, work of every kind 
had dragge! siowlv and heavily all day, 
and when the sehool bell rang for cdisuiiss- 
on there was a siultaneous rush for the 
playground, as of a food of waters, long 
peut up, bursting to be free. 

Thorpftic! i sevwecl stood on a wooded 
slope—that is, tue ground behind the bouse 
was feathered with pine and Jaret: in front 
tuere was a long stretch of yrams-lanud trend- 
ing down to the valler. 

Just at the loot of Lue slope, a railway line 
Fan, @wsilv seen [rein lle selon 


t ef th " 
) wife Piavyer i fan‘! downthe « 1 


id its ~ Td f Ke ‘ricket 
,you? Let 
The two boys sauntered 
arrmm-in-artmm, in the wake of 
? a, 


j ® stroll down to the river,”’ 
down the slope 
their inore im 


They crossed the rail 


oS, 


It inust have | 


white 


| Rex 


Just give | 


Will binself was in. 

Frank was fielding “long-on,"’ when Will 
lifted a ball high into the air in the direc- 
tion of the former. 

It was a cxpital hit, the ball rising high 
over Frank's head, and falling on the other 
side of the fence dividing the field froin the 
railway lines. 

In atminute Frank was over the 
The ball lav right on the rails. 


fence. 


the fence, quite close to where Frank had 
got over. 

Both the boys had risen to watch where 
tho ball fell, for they could not but admire 
Will Mort's fine hit. 

“Why, he's surely not going for the ball? 
Doesn't he see? There's thetrain coining!”’ 
exclaimed suddenly. And then the 
two boys shouted toyether— 

“Frank, Frank! look out! 
train !’’ 


Rex and | 
Darcy were sitting with their backs against | 


‘rank Ormond and | 





Here's the | 


But Frank appeared to give no heed, and | 


was already crossing fherails. By this time 
all the rest were at the fence, and watching 
Frank in terrified amazement. 

The train was full in sight, baving just 
turned a sudden curve—the ‘‘express’’ for 
the west—tearing down 
niles an tur. 

Rex Vyner wasover the fence. As Frank 
stooped forward to grasp the ball, Rex saw 
him stumble and fall, and lie prone across 
the rails. He rushed on, and the next mo- 
nent was grasping Frank by the feet. 


you. 


iniserable little dispute at atime like that ; 
and I was waxy belore, too.” 

“It was splendid of you all the aime, 
Rex. It was quite as much as your life,was 
worth.” 

Rex threw his coat on the back of a chair, 
undressing. 

Something about the 
wood with a bard, sharp sound. 

Rex took it up again and felt about the 

«kets. A few inches below tho outside 

reast-pocket he felt a small round bard 
substance. 

There wasasmall bole in his pocket, he 
discovered, and presently he got at the 
marble—for that was what it was—which 
had slipped through. 

“Why, here’s your little white alley,’’ ve 
exclaimed. “It bas dropped through a hole 
in iny pocket and stuck ina little wadding 
that seems to be in the lining.” 

“But however could it have got there ?”’ 
said Frank. 

“Easily enough. In our scrimmage it 
must have got jerked out of my band into 
my pocket. The soft lining has prevented 
iny feeling it. But there’s the little rascal 
now, the cause of all our disagreement.” 

“Not altogether, Rex. We mustn't blaine 
the alley too much. I was stupidly angrv 
before that because you were winning. It 
was tniserably mean of me. You were 
playing fair enough all the time,and I 
de it. Itis I who feel now as if I could- 
n't ‘knuckle down’ too much.”’ 

—_——P- ae 


A MAN IN BLACK. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





11K." said a mysterious man with whoimn 
\ ] became acquainted the other dav,near 
\ ) \\ estininster Abbey, “I will confide in 
I will tell you why you always see 


ine in mourning. About seven years and 


| a halt ago, I was forty-three years old, with 


no business,and a very small income to live 


_on—though I had a consumptive nephew, 


the incline fifty | 


whose property, when he died, must revert 


, to ine, 


Gh : ! 
There was a roar as if thunder in his ears, | 


For one moment he looked up, and be. 
held the black engine bearing down upon 
him— not a dozen yardsofl it seemed to him 
in that terrible moment, though gt was 
really ouch farther. 

In asudden flash of instinct or inspiration 
rather than any other process of the mina, 
he struck Frank's body sideways, 80 as to 
lie parallel with the rails, and fell flatdown 
beside bit, 

A roar in their ears as of the crash of a 
thousand waterfalls, a blackness as of mid- 


“That hope cheered tne somewhat ; but it 
couldn't pay my debts. I sat down one day 
and argued thus, inthe respectable attic 
where I lodged and cooked for inyself, 
though I was not able todo my own wash- 
ing and ironiug:—*This comparatively poor 


| but highly estimable man, Raymond Ko- 


night, and then after what seemed an hour, | 


but was really a single mnoment, the roar 
died away and left a dull, stunning sound 
on their senses. 

A ring of boysencircled Rex and Frank, 
and a dezon arms were stretched out to 
raise ther. 

Were they dead, or what?) No, not dead. 
Each presently opened his eves and gazed 


) around with a dazed and bewildered look, 
| as thougli they were awakening from asleep 


of years, and all the world were strange to 
them. The train had just cleared them,the 
ash-pan of the engine all but brushing thei. 
“Are you hurteinther of you 7?" exclaimed 
Darey Grey, eagerly. 
“PE don't think Tam,” 
slowly. “But I 


Frauk answered 
feel awtully queer, as if 


bury, Esquire, has a weak constitution, no 
business, and no business tact nor desires, 
Let me preserve his precious boon of life 
and his precious little means, by doing no 
labor and risking no ventures.’ With this 
preamble and resolution, I then proceeded 
to compare my income with my very mod- 
est expenses, 

“TI found both were absolute, and the ex- 
penses rather the more so, for they were 
ahead ; and I also found that, according to 4 
iny plan, Somebody imust trust me. But 
who ? 

“Who, of all, were to be singled out as 
the one or ones who must trust? By due 
»srocess of reasoning how was I to effect it ? 
The answer was simple: my misfortunes 


, must do it,”’ 


I'd just come out of atrance or something.” | 


“Yes, something like that, and deaf too, 
All vou fellows’ voices sound as if’ you 
were tiles away, said Rex. 

‘That'll pass away. 
you've bad 1" Will Mort said. 

“Whatin the world tnade you go for the 
ball when the train was so close, Frank 7?” 
Durcy Girey said. 


“Your inisfortunes! How,in the name 
of cash on delivery, could your misfor 

“Your pardon, sir, for interrupting you, 
but I will tell you. Having made all safe 
in other respects, by honest calculation, I 
started out, with ty misfortune in my 
mouth, and T in a seedy suit,to get another; 
and as I was to be a inourner, of course,iny 
choice was bran-new and black through- 
out. 


“T went toa large tailor to whom I was 


| entirely unknown, and told him I wanted 


a black suit, foriny father was dead. He 


| bowed, and looked serious—but I could see 


But what an escape | 


it wasn't for me nor my father, but for 
money and himself. So I anticipated his 
question by telling him I could rot pay 


| iimimediatery, but 1 was very respectably 


, connected ; and I mentioned several 


IT didn’t notice it was 80 close—I thought | 


I should bave time. Butit wasawlul care- 
less of mne.’’ 

“Your forehead is bleeding ; you've got a 
nasty cut.”’ 

“It iso't deep. J fell on the rail just as I 
got hold of the ball, and felt stunned for a 
moment. If it hadnt been for Rex I should 
have lain there right across the line, and 


| then——"’ 


Frank shuddered visibly, and did not fin- 
ish. 

“It was wonderfully cool of vou, Rex, to 
think of aoing what you did at atime like 


| that,’’ said Will Mort. 


he would perbaps bave Leen 


“It flushed upon my mind in a moment, 
I hardly know how, that I] had once heard 


Limself from @ train in that way. 

“I think he was deal, and, walking along 
the line, didn’t hear the train coming. 

“T remember the person who told the 
Biory sald that if the man badn't been doaf 


the roar of the train over him; but] hope 
that’s not going to be the cause with Frank 
or me,”’ 

“Well, it was certainly curious bow tne 
story should bave come back to vou just at 
that moment, butthey say thet in great 
danger people remember all sorts of things 
very quickly,” said Darcy. 


Rex and Frank slept in the saine dormi- 
— as t ‘ ©) ® ee 
* 
Sa 
gy 7.) } a 
i= ; ler «w ] Int f what would 
have happened itfor your courage and 


presence of mind. An il didn’t decerve it 
frou you either.’ 
“Deserve it, Frank! You don't think a 


fellow would recolleet for one wnoment 


| Syinpathy. 


dis- 
tant relations of mine who were ricb—they 
were very distant and very rich, and ineant 
to keep so, but I did not tell bim that.”’ 

‘*Was he satisfied ?”’ 

“Yes—that it was not safe to trust me. 
Hoe tola ine he was sorry for tiny loss, and 
my emergency, and referred me to another 
tailor, who had just lost a father; and, per- 
haps, he would do the thing for tne, out of 
1 went. told my loss, and my 
waut,and that angel thrast me into a ready- 
made black suit immediately, with tears in 
his eyes, and was too delicate to mention 
the price, or when he expected me to call 
and pay. He well knew that a man who 
has lost a father isin no mveod to talk about 


| Inoney-matters, 
some one tell astory of aman who saved | 


made so by | 


“And you bad lost a fatLer ?"" 

“Oh, yes, sir, LT bad! It was a very good 
suit, but it began to get a tritle too rusty for 
a gentioman at the end of six months ; and 
alas! I was forced to puton a tuneral face 
again.’’ 

“What! 
suit?" 

“Yeas, sir ; for mother was dead.”’ 

“Sad, sad, sad misfortune that !"’ 

“Ab, ves, sir! I found it more of a mis 
fortune toan when tnv father was dead, for 
I net with greater difficulty In 
suit this time than before, 


Got trusted for another black 


getting a | 
I wentto quite | 





| 





my story—my motber was already 
and I asked him how he would feel if 
hadn't the good fortune to be a tailor w 


gF 


’ could -wear a dozen new biack suits at 


-_ 


ec at struck the | 





a dozen, I think, clcthing-:narts, and told | 
how mv mother was dead, and even went 
nto details, and said | ist have a Dblack 

necessary —& 

ff sir. kent ng 
1; aon saving there was puestion 
Lheir part that | wanted a black suit,and 
1a hurry, too; but the point at issue was 


as to where—not when, but where I was to 
get it. Mourntul as I telt, I didn't stop 
long to argue; but issuing forth, by mere 


good luck I came acrossa man whose moth. | 


a | er was not dead, but dying To him I told 


if ne liked, to his mother’s funeral, and he 
should be forced, for want of instant tunda, 
to show a rusty and unfilial di 

“This man didn’t cry or give them ready- 
made; but he did what wae better. He 
didn’t fnquire my means, but took my 
promise to pay, no time stated; and two 
days afterwards | walked out of his shop, 
sporting ny new black suit, fitting like a 
glove, sir, and a new crape round my bat, 
that he gave ime, and put on bimeeif,” 

“You talk as if you were elated !"” 

“I was very much elated, with the moat 
grateful emotions, towards that man ; and | 
ain proud to state that his mother took a 
turn and did not die, to pay him for his 
kindness to me. 

“Well, sir, that suit and the other I-sted 
me, together, a vear longer and then——” 

“Your uncle died ?”’ 

“No, sir; I never bad an uncle. My 
grandiather was dead.”’ 

“And did he get you a new suit of 
clothes ?”’ 

“TI may say he did; that is, af'ier he was 
dead, and after a fashion.” 

‘Somehow the news that ny grandfather 
was dead did not work 80 strongly upon 
anybody's feelings, which was, perbapa, 
natural, when we consider that the grand- 
father of ainan who is forty-five years old 
is notso much of a loss as to warrant cre- 
ditable it night be to bin to have lived so 
long.’ 

“But what effect did the death of your 
grandfather produce ?”’ 

“It killed him for one thing. It pro- 
duced to me, alter considerable mourning 
and negotiation, a black suit by dribleta—a 
pair of trousers in ons place,a pair of gloves 
In another, a waistooat here, and a necktie 
there.” 

“Five places!" 

“And hard work at that.” 

“Have any more of your relations died 
since then ? For you have kept up your 
mourning, and it bas always seemed to me 
nearly as good as new.”’ 

“Only nutnervus acquaintances hare died 
during the interval, until lately ; but some 
of them died under such aflecting circuin- 
stances, that huinan hearts must have been 
made of stune not to have enabled me to 
keep in constant trim for a funeral, after I 
had represented my case.” 

“You were fortunate, Mr. Rebury, in ob- 
taining credit on these occasions ; and still 
you were, indeed, verv unfortunate to have 
lost a father, a motber, and a grandfather, 
within these few years.’’ 

“Ob, no; that isa mistake of yours. My 
last grandfather died thirty years ago, and 
my father and mother, though they were 
really dead, as I told the tailors, were just 
as dead when I was quitea boy. However 
I have proved my honest intent. I have 
come into ion of asnug fortune, and 
squared up handsomely all round, and I 
atm not ashamed to tell you names. G 
tnorning, sir—good tnorning !"" 

I laugbed,and congratulated Mr. Robury 
on the recent death which seemed to bave 
given hin new lifeanda fresh suit of 
mnourning ; and then went bone, wonder- 
ing whetber rogues ever thought them- 
selves to blame, as there are su widely- 
opposite minds, and to many which, by na- 
ture or education, reason justification for 
theimselves, whatever they may do. 





WALKING THROUGH FIRE.—We do not 
reineinber to have inet before any descrip- 
tion of the ceremony of waiking through 
tire which Colonel Welsh witnessed at 
Bangalore, and which will be novel to most 
of our readers. The Colonel, in bis ‘Mhii- 
tary Reminiscences,” says:—“I wasinvited 
by the Hindoos of our corps to see the cere- 
mony of walking through the fire; I 
mounted tiny horse, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Pepper, and rode to the spot, in rear of 
the native lines, where an oblong pit was 
prepared, eighteen feet by twelve. 1 am 
not aware of its depth, because on our ar- 
rival it was full of live coals pertectly red 
hot. A procession then arrived on the op- 
posite side, and every one of them either 
walked or danced deliberately through the 
tire lengthways, having only two landing- 

laces in the centre of each of the simallest 

AOOR, 

“This fire was actually so intense that we 
could not approach its margin, but sat on 
our horses at a few yards’ distance, watchb- 
ing every inotion. I had seen a little, and 
heard inuch more, of this strange feat, but 
never had such an a gay ees of positive 
— before. It wasin the middle of the 

{oly Feast, and I understood the particu- 
lar ceremony was in bonor of the emall-pox 
deity, Mariah, to whom tbey sacrifice a 
cock before they venture in the furnace. 
Then, besineared all over with some yellow 
stuff they go back and forwarc, both quick 
and slow, without any apparent suffering ; 
and one wan carried an in faut on bis shoul- 
ders, which did not even cry. 

“The puppets of this extraordinary show 
were of all ages; and I saw a very fine boy 
slip down at th elanding-place and the 
others pulled him up injured immediately. 
I bave now stated the fact from ocular de 
monstration ; it reimnalns for che:mists to ex- 
plore the nature of toe stuff with which they 
are besineared, for every Christian will at 
apparent miracie to the 

1@ cause, and jue creijit for & 
ery subtie trick. | iget any 
native explain this; and 1 suspect that the 
Mussulmans, who can have no interest in 
keeping up the deception, are quite a8 ig- 
norant of the :neans used as we are.” 

—- ————_—2 


A LITTLE method is worth a great deal of 
ineinory. 


noe attribute this 
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IN THE SERE. 





BY c. 8. R. 





There is a douLle law, though out of joint 
with other laws that man and nature «way, 
That when man’s heart attalus its highest polut 
Of worth, his frame Is sapped by strange decay. 


Or, when abnormal lustre of the mind 
Shines from the youthful and the immature, 
The tower of life by death is andermined— 
The walle look solid, bus their fall is sure. 


It 1s not when the life is In the bloom, 
And grace and vigor are the creature's dower; 
But when the step is turned toward the tomb 
The soul within puts forth its grandest power. 


The frame of too slight Gbre of is made 
For the keen mind that dwells aod works beneath, 
Like some bright sabre, whose too trenchant blade 
Cuts through the texture of the encasing sheath. 


The same strange law in nature's realm we see, 
Whose ways our sense of harmony confound ; 

While clustering grapes in ripe bloom crown the tree, 
The yellow leaves are hurrying to the ground, 


The faith and hope of Gods saint, as he dies, 
Becomes more sure and steadfast, bright and clear: 
It is the sinking sun that paints the skies— 
The gold tint comes not till the leaf is sere. 
EE 


ORIENTAL FLOWER LORE. 








During a residence of some years in the 
East I have had abundant opportunities of 
studying the tolk lore of the people inhab- 
iting the vast empire of China, the Malay 
peninsula and the adjoining islands, and I 
have found their lore to be of the profound. 
est interest and importance. 

The facts which I shall now submit to the 
reader have not been culled at second-hand 
from the writings of travelers or stay-at- 
home translators, but were gleaned trom 
the lips and homes of the people them- 
selves, or during my personal residence in 
the East, where I had every opportunity of 
verifying the results ot my investigations. 
As being the most familiar to Europeans, 
we will begin with the use of the orange, a 
plant which, by reason of its bearing fruit 
and flowers at the same time, and during 
the greater part of the year, has been taken 
as the symbol of fertility and prosperity. 
In China the word for a ‘‘generation”’ 
is dai; in Japan the same word means both 
‘“generation”’ aad ‘“‘orange.’’ 

Now see the way in which the language 
of fruits and flowers speaks out in the East. 
When the new year arrives the Japanese 
adorn their houses with branches of orange, 
plum, bamboo and pine, each ot which 
being placed over the entrance, has a sym- 
bolic meaning. 

The orange, called dai dai, represents the 
idea of perpetuity, or the wish that there 
may be dai dai—generatisn on generation— 
to keep up the family name. The bamboo 
signifies constancy, as itis a wood which 
never changes its color ; the pine tree sym- 
bolizes perpetual joy ; while the plum tree, 
blossoming in the cold weather, encourages 
man to rejoice in time of trouble, and hope 
for better days. 

In China there are many kinds of or- 
anges, one of which is known as kat. 
Hundreds ot years betore Christ this name 
was in use in China, as we know from its 
mention ia the classic writings of that 
land. In Fuchan this word takes the form 
ot kek, and in other parts of the empire 
will be pronounced somewhat differently 
still, but whether it be kat, or kek, or kih, 
the syllable has a lucky meaning. Conse- 
quently, when the new year arrives, the 
people procure large quantities of these or- 
anges, in order that they may be able to 
«xpress to their friends who call to see them 
their wish that good luck may attead them 
during the coming year. This they do by 
Landing them an orange, and the lads who 
&t this season pay a number of visits to 
their relatives and friends, come off well,as 
it would be considered both mean and im- 
proper to send away a guest without such a 
token ot good will. 

There is in bloom at this season a sweet 
little daffodil, which is a great favorite with 
the people, and sells by thousands in Can- 
ton and other large cities. It bears the 
hame of ‘‘water tairy flower,’’ and 1s culti- 


vated in pots and stands of ornamental de 
filled with pebbles and water A ist 
a 
r winter flowering plants,are also much 
bought afler at this time, and each has _ its 
meéaning. The costliness of the former has 
led to its being designated by the Canton 
Cae while the 


as ‘‘the rich man’s fiower,”’ 


sant} , 
4nthemum is s 


ich a favonte in Japan 


‘describe da and illustrated in the gospel, 





| would not be so broad in 


as to give its name to one of 
festivals. 

I must not omit here to mention the 
citron, famous for the curious truit it bears. 
This fruit, the peel of which is employed 
among ourselves in a candied form tor fia- 
voring certain contectioneries at Christmas, 
grows in a very strange fashion. Though 
it belongs to the orange and lemon family, 
yet one variety has fruits of monstrous 
shapes, very nearly resembling in form the 
hand of Buddha, with two of the fingers 
bent in a novel manner, as represented in 
the paintings ot that divinity. ©n_ this ac- 
count the fruit bears the name of Buddha's 
hand. 

This peculiarity, arising trom the carpels 
or divisions of the fruit being more or less 
separated trom each other and covered with 
a common rind, has led to the custom of 
placing it in porcelain and other costly 
dishes before the household gods, or on the 
altars in the temples at this particular sea- 
son. 

It should be noted that while some fruits 
are speciaNy agreeable to the gods, others 
are regarded as altogether unfit tor their 
use. Sometimes the truit is tabooed be- 
cause of its smell, whilt its color, time and 
place of growth, shape and use, all have 
weight in coming to a decision. 

In Penang, some years ago, I had the op- 
portunity of attending an important festi- 
val at the little shrine near the famous wa- 
terfall, at the time of the new year, and 
I then observed that bananas and cocoa- 
nuts were the most acceptable offerings, and 
as the devotees came and presented them 
at the temple, the priest would cleave the 
nutintwo and divide the bunch of ba- 
nanas, returning half to the worshipper. 

L. T. 


Brains of (bold. 


Opportunity is the cream of time. 


If we were more thoughttul we would be 
kinder. 

People on the same level in life sneer at 
each other. 

He is a strong man who can hold down 
his opinion, 

Men swear more trom habit than from a 
sin-warped mind. 

The way of every man is declarative of 
the end of every man. 

For one virtue that makes us walk, how 
many vices make us run. 

Regret is the water with which we sprin- 
kle the plants of our folly. 

Virtue is a flower which blooms only in 
the garden of rightevusness. 

uIn diving to the bottom of pleasures, we 
bring up more gravel than pearis. 

A lie is always on the down grade, but 
the truth you hare vo hitch an engine to 

Good is never more effectually pertormed 
than wheu it ts produced by slow degrees. 

A good moral character is ofttimes not 
appreciated if not covered by good clothes, 

The Christian is like the ripening corn— 
the riper he grows the more lowly he bends his head. 

Men are generally deserted in adversity. 
When the sun sets, our very shadows rm fuse to follow 
us, 

Poverty is the load ot some, and wealth 
is the load of others—perhaps the greater load of the 
two. 

No man ever offended his own con- 
science, but Grst or last it was revenged on him for 
doing it. 

Every man has some peculiar train of 
thought which he falls back apon when alone. This, 
to a great degree, moulds the man. 

There is a world of difference between 
being independent and being disagreeable, though 
many people get the two badly mized. 

Some people act asif they intended sneak- 
ing into heaven through a Knot-hole, and trust to 
luck in squaring accounts when discovered. 

If we never spoke of a man’s virtues be- 
tore his face, nor of his faaits behind hi« back, there 
would be an end to Gattery and defamation. 


Look into the lite and temper of Christ, 
and see if 


their greatest 





yeu can find anything like itin your own Iife. 


It some people understood human nature 
better, and realized theirown weakness more they 


their censure of others 


He who is able and wi say ‘No’ 


frmiv wheuever the case of right re =e > = 


_ 
ing to 


t must stand upon a & 3 in 


It is not sufficient to constitute ourselves 


just men and women that we may strictivy pay our 
debts, keep our promises, and fuial r tracta, If 
at the same time we are stern where we » [oe 
kind, hard where we should be tender Li where we 


should ve sympathets for then we par , a 


le bts AD 
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EVENING POST. 


- . ” . 
Femininities. 

The very newest note paper and envel- 
opes are yellow. 

There are now 13.661 young women stu- 
dents In ihe colleges of the United States. 

Cleopatra, the tamous Queen of Egypt. 
had blue eyes, according to a German professor. 

Death recently ended a Lawrence, Mass., 
woman's fast of between thirty and forty days. 

In Russia the black diamond is broken 
iuto fakes, polished, and wors as court-mourning. 

It women and men strove as hard to piease 
each other after marriage as they did before, divorces 
would be unknown. 

We would like toexplain why a woman 
who tells fortunes by means of cups, should be called 
a sauceress ; but we cant. 

‘*There'll be no parting there,’’ said Me- 
linda, as she laid another handful of her haesband's 
hair in the bureau drawer. 

The Countess of Dufferm has taken the 
active direction of a soctety to furnish native Indian 
women with female doctors. 6 

Most men consider themselves above par, 
women below, and actasif the latter were in tae 
world from necessity —not choice, 

When a woman misses a chance for con. 
tradicting her husband, it is a sure sign that 
working him lor some new dry-goods, 


she is 





ot 
re- 


A craze tor short hair has seized hold 
the voung women of Rochester, N. Y., 
ported to be spreading over the country. 


and is 


Girls who marry young have the longer 
to repent. Girls whe marry late in life have the less 


time tv enjoy the result of their prudence. 


An exchange hasthe headline: ‘‘Where 
Does Lying Bggin **' Sometimes it begins just about 
where a woman passes her twentieth birthday. 


Is it true that, when washing their faces, 
men always rub up and down and snort, while wo- 
men apply the water and thea stroke gently down- 
ward ¥ 

More women die from over-work than la- 
ziness ; and it some of them would bridle their 
tongues and save more shoe leather, they would be 
happicr. © 

The residence of an Omaha woman con- 
sists of av old organ box, w'tha dry-goous box for 
an extension, and a broken milk-can lu one side for 
an oven. 


The name Emma itself conveys luck. 
Emma Albini, Emma Nevada, Emma Thursby, Eim- 
ma Juch, and Emma Abbot!, all high sopranus, and 
all successiul. 

The Town Council of Exeter, England, 
has just issued a circular, “which has been sent round 
to the women of the city, lostructing them how to 
bring up babies. 


“It takes a superior woman to be an old 
maid,** says Miss seigwick, the authoress. But a 
very Ynterior mancan make them change their minds 
without half trylag. 


A bride in Dover, an Ohio township, was 
so overcome by excitement during the marriage cere- 
mony, recently, that she fainted upon Its conclusion, 
and has since been very ill. 

A shrewd Louisville girl hurried up 
things wonderfully by assuring her young man that 
she despised those females who continue to eat ice 
cream after they are married, 

“I wish my wite wasn't a politician, ’’said 
Snifkins, sadiy. ‘‘Why*"* asked his friend. ‘‘Is 
she a Democrat ?** **No, she’s a bolter. She won't 
let me in after half-past ten o’clock at night.*’ 

Ladies as poor law guardians have found 
a legitimate sphere of public work, and in England 
and Seotland there are uo less than forty-six. In 
London there are sixteea, and in Edinburgh nine. 


A Wisconsin woman accuses her husband 
of trying to persuade her to commit suicide in a man- 


ner that would enable him to collect for their chil- 
| dren the amount of an insurance pulicy on her lite. 
The latest claimants for the honor of 


are Mrs. Katharine 
Schoharie county, 
Sith birthday last 


being the ‘‘uldest pair of twins’’ 
Rider and Mrs. Betsy Brazie, of 
New York, who celebrated their 
month. 


‘‘When I marry,"’ said a budding school 
girl, *‘I'll wanta tall, Soe-looking man.** ‘There's 
where you're wrong, sis,’’ sald her more practical 
sister, ‘‘You'll have less trouble watching an ugly 
man, anil enjoy mure o. his company.** 


‘Just to think,’’ said a Vassar graduate, 
**here is an account of a train being thrown trom the 
track by a misplaced switch. How utterly careless 
some wou.en are aboet leaving their hair around.** 
And she went on reading and eating caramels. 


‘‘How Love 1s Made in Persia,’’ is the 
title of a recent article, Iti. probally made there of 
the same component parts as here that is, million- 
| alre’s daughter, One part... impecunious nobieman, 
| one part; desire for title, lurty-nine parts, desire for 
wealth, forty-nine parts. Mix 


Forbearance is the keynote of married 





life. There can be no great discord, no large diverg- 
ences trom tunefulne-s, se leg as Chee hustand tor 
bears and the wife fortrear Now, this -annot be at- 
tained without some iat Ke t are approm 
gradually it characte asthe. are gv a satd- 

A Camden widower to a Camden widow 

It 

ar ! ‘ 

> 
‘ 
a 

jefianta | a y 
a mutual knock-dow re ga « 2 
lv in the nuse At the expiratior fthe a walle 
terval the referee called Tim a ag 

sts had losta irr and tet “e weet ‘ ver 

¢ possible disfigur . f 2 . aia 
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— _Fasculinities. 


A bachelor’s face is often the worst for 


wear—a married man's for wear and teer. 


Bellton, Ga., claims that ‘‘not_one of its 
inh .bitants swears or uses profane language.** 


A physician of Hammonton, N. J., has 
four sons whw have adopted the medical profession. 


A Glen Cove, L. L, man is the owner of 
a rooster that catches mice as well as any cat ia the 
place. 

Blinders, which are a torture to horses, 
are sald to have been Invented for the English sobil- 
ity to pat their coat-of-arms on. 

A colored farmer in Laurens county, 8. 
€., recently lost his mule, and has since, it is said, 
been using his two boys to pull the plow. 

Mr. C. W. Baker, ot Rochester, N. Y., 
presented a crew of seven men who had rescued him 
and a friend from drowning, with % cents, 

In a New York store the girl clerks, being 
suspected of a petty theft, organized a vigilance 
committee and caught the villain, who was a fell- 
grown man. 

An Arizona paper says: ‘‘The Ameri- 
can hog hold« his own."* We have noticed this, ana 
also the fact that he gener«ily says the next seat te 
him i« engaged, 

It a tradesman in Madagascar gives short 
weight, and is fourm! out, he is sentenced to pay «a 
fine of five oxen and ®%, or go to privon and work ta 
chains for one year. 





A Chicago art critic went recently to an 
ethibition and! re:arued discontented. He discovered 
that out of BO oll paintings, TJOhad woman for sab- 
ject, and only D) chose man, 


A medical journal says that single wo- 
men have the headavhe more than married ones, 
That may be ; tut don’t married meu have the bead- 
ache uftener than singie ones? 


The Duc de Montpensier is said to be the 
possessor of a large royal furtuue in Europe,sad will 
probably bequeath it dll to the Comtesse de Paris. 
His only living son is an invalid imbecile. 


If the reaper, Death, should come with 
his sickle to cut down all the bat men and women ta 
the world at one great swing of the long arm, there 
would be but few men left to tell the story. 


A reformed burglar delivered a lecture to 
alarge and sympa hetic audience in an Oregon town, 
the other evening, and a confederate ‘picked’ ten 
wallets while the crowd was Gling in and out. 


An applicant for appointment on the 
Kansas City, Mo., police force received a blank te 8) 
out, one of the questions being, *"What is the gea- 
eral state of your health ?’' To this he appended 
**Missouri.** 


‘‘He's a man of large calibre,’ remarked 
Smith to Jackson, spepking of an acquaintance. *‘Ta- 
deed |" was the reply, ‘*how du you make that owt ?** 
**‘He’s a great bore.’’ ‘0h!'' murmeand Jacksoa, 
and fainted away. 


A clerk in the Postoffice Department at 
Washington has been insane for the last two years, 
and for the latter half of the time an imamate of an 
asylum; stil: his salary of §1,#0has been drawn by 
his family Just the same. 


The eccentric sybarite King Louis IL, of 
Ravaria, has ordered the manage: of the Koyal The- 
atre at Munich to produce ‘‘Theodora,’’ at a cost of 


$0,000. His Majesty wil be the sole spectator of the 
performance, which will be continued during his 
pleasare. 


Prince Henry of Battenberg,the Queen's 
son-in-law, has given the British papers a fresh 
theme for ridicule by eppearing at the moral 
games, in pursvance of his mother-in-law's come- 
mand, in tartan and hilt, and then having to quit 
the grounds prematurely because his legs were 
cold, 


Jones (who sometimes drinks to excess): 
**| was coming home from the club last night, aed I 
saw a ghost ten feet tall. Surprised, are yoo F** 
Brown—‘*No, not in the least. | woeldu’t be sar- 
prised atanything yousaw coming home from the 
club.** 


Prospective bridegroom (to prospective 
bride): **Would it be posaibie, du you think, dear, to 
postpone our wedding until Mouday * | am in re- 
ceipt of a despatch calling me to New York on tm- 
portant #usiness.’* Prospective bride: *‘‘I'm afraid 
not, George dear. The wedding presents, you hnew, 
ere only rented until Satarday.** 


In Paris an American artist is dining with 
a wealthy and elderly countryman, who , iques bim- 
self on his knowledge of all matters methetic. The 
artist remarks: ‘‘I dropped in at the Louvre to-day 
to take a look atthe ‘Venusof Mile” 1 have a great 
admiration for that statue."' His host, approvingly: 
**VYes, it isa fine .hing—very One. By the way, dia 
Milo ever do anything cise *** 


‘That boy of yours is not adapted for 


the ondertaking bosine««,°* «expiaimed an oncertaker 


to the boy’s mother, whe imgulred ebhy he had been 
discharged. ‘*Wihiat's the troutele with bin + ‘He 
hasn*t a realizing seuee of wheat isola sflicted 
| Day before vesterday Mrs. Ko turted ber fourtt hus- 
| band. sent the bey ap telearn at what hour she 
wished the ceremony te take place, and he a-sed her 
what her regular tline of day *@ase tor burying hus- 
bands Pexpect to lose her trade entirety 
He | voked earnestly it the two glass haod 
area thathung ont walle f hie owrrtid { the 
ewatre ‘How thuughtt } satel {the ma 
rgement & provide bott ase of faiat- 
7 ye the unt ' *ttingeteh- 
“ . 
lexas b 
} eliver Pa his + 1 “ . re 
moral philosophy, when his eve s picture f 
meelf that had been drawn on xcKOooard by 
‘ ascall¥ stadents« In bis « ‘ : . 
! ~ ’ the wee a " 
: " ww. . 
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CURIOUS INVES TIONS. 





YASHIONS donot chan = easily ar 
nost people #8 PpPose. ne fashion for 
tonbetenea, for instance, has heen 

much the sane for many yeara, yet it ap 
pears frou inodelse in the Patent Office that 
Various attempts bave been made by enter 
prising wentiemen to change the form and 
sivie of these gruesome rewinders of tmor 
tality. 

Monuments are still made of marble and 
= te, allbough one inventer patented a 
scllow glass column, filled with white 
powder, Another man devised a glaw 
pyramid to be placed on a stone pedestal, 
the pyramid to be filled with artificial fuw- 
erm 

Several people bave many plans for pre- 
erVving the picture of the grave in a oon- 
Spictious place ipou the tutnbsetone. In 
185] the leading etyle of picture was a da- 


Kuerrectype. Tera sone of them fastened 
ty the toodel of « tomtetone which was | 
Patented a few Vvears ago lt bas a ghastly 
dimoom. 

loere area large number of models for 
Cotte anol tteetiusents in one great stone 
Krave, te be placed alhowe ground. On these | 
tnedels, as well as pen tbose of the many 
contrivances tor yrave guards, it appears 
Upon the penulne articie, 


The queerest tuelel in the eollection ia 
labelled ‘luprovements In grave mounds 

It was patented in IN, and appears to be a 
pyramid of jitthe yellow cones. There is 
nothing to show what the little omnes are uU 
be made of, or why they are an improve 
ment upon ordinary earth and turf. 
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7 Presenting the Brid 


THE SATURDAY 


nade to 
veters. 


A strong effort bas also been 
change the tashion of opening 
There are numerous modelaof tnachines for 
that purpose. One of them appears to have 
a vice to hold the oymter while a powerful 
battering-raius comes up from bebind aud 
bite hiin unaware, 

It is understood that after the battering- 
rau bite hitn once the oyster will give up 
and let go of himself. Several of the inedels 
are called tnachines for ‘shucking’ oysters, 
(ne of them secu to be nothing buta big 
iron hook. In «spite of all these excellent 
arrangeinents, the oysterman still stands 
bebind the counter with a knife, prises the 


shell open, cuts bis own finger with the 
knife, and bedews the oyster with huinan 
biood as he passes him out to be swas- 
iowed, 


There are several ingenious devices for 
scaling fish. One of then is shaped like a 
box carriage, bas twentv wheels, and a 
dozen leather belta, One of the leather 
belts bas arow of sharp tacks along it. 
There isa place forthe fish to be put in 
whole, and another place for it to come out 
all dressed. The machine appears to be in- 
tended to run by steam power. 

Hofise wives have received their fair share 
of attention from inventive genius. There 
are more nodels of washing-machines than 
ofany other one thing. Much mind-labor 
has been bestowed upon poulato-mashers 
and egy-beaters, Somect the results are 
BUT prisitiy. 


Phere is a 


‘2 


rimodel of an egy-beater whic 
isn exactly like an old-fashioned ‘lour-peoster 
bedstead. lustead of cords of springs, 


there isa colmbination of wheelsand bandas, 


Having secured, at a sacrifice, a limited number of ¢ pies of the famous Photo-O 


graph ‘Presenting the Bride.” we 


the exceedingly low figure of 


now 


offer it, to the readers of this paper, at 


FIFTY CENTS 


per copy, « stare pea ere bas neve 
h 
* 
t ’ ‘) = 
a 1@Lalls, » rz A) 4 yra 
A er ‘ rt . ens a ® va *®a 
(Eh Da ‘ 


beer flered in the histor’s ‘ 
’ 
graph is ane f ny r aiz 
‘ 
‘ ~ é est | Tale ws 
A [= ATA ~~ ~~ [- re 
s ‘ . 


EVENING POST. 


eyg-beaters are 


DV Which teveral 
, under 


around with yreal rapidity 
The eggs are deposited in cups 
bed. 

Some thousands of animal 
trays, fly-traps, rat-traps, and mn 


tray _* 


ant tor the housewile, aud t 
ber lortinentors, Some of 
be so constructed that the rat, 
insect inust have a precious oours- 
ing to enable it to yet in'o the tray. 

fine 
side of it, which is 
rat while he is 
patented in 1546. 


them 


intended to shut th 
trying t» get in. 


Several of 


barbed 
Iimpiements t¢ 


Whiel spring larproorns, 
spears, and other deadiv 
pierce Ube aniinal when be 
ly touches the trigger. There is a fiytra 
appearance of 


of the size and general a 
corn-sneller. It Js probably intended to where are you going at this hour in the 
run by horse power. morning ?’ Editor Shears’ (looking 
The farmer is remembered by small | *4rly about )—“T" m going for the first 
spears concealed in the hilis of freshly train. In writing up the sociable last 
I’ atited oorn. W tied the crow comes, night I stated that the ladies were the come- 
lest set of women t ever saw assembled 


the Springing spear flles upward and 
peates laitu. 


There are no shapes into wi 


be twisted which are notte be seen in Ub nto the North woods for a month’s vaca- 
models for spring beds. The first one was | Un 
patented over forty years ago. It Cunsists | ——_—__—__— >. 2 ae ——___—_ 
supply of thin and narrow strips of iietal “Ilave you heard Miss Simpson sing 
running lengthwise and crosswise of the | sinee she returned froin France?”’ “Sey- 
bed, and riveted at the intersections. erdtines.”’ “Do you think sbe has 

hor «a few years thereafier the rage | proved?” “Very much,” “In what parti- 
seeimed to be for cauvVasS SUulSstructUres§ for cular?’ “She do« sn'tsing as inuch as she 

4 a 


bedste in then Caiue the wire and the we«*! 


Y SENSE, but pratically an oil-painting, 


- Slgywestive « 


if the colored photograph. 


whirled = strips. 
ath. 
under tie 


ineect 
“Use-lrapes 
have been invented to tnake life unre pica» 
lw reiieve ber of 
appear & 
mouse, fy, or 
of train- 


rat-trap bas a loaded pistol just out- 
e Oniy one post and one side bar appear in 
inust have 


pulling them 
reversible post which 
would stand on either end with equal ease, 


It was 
the traps con- 
sist of inollensive-looking cvlinders, out of 
hooks, 


aco ini nialitig- | 


itn- 


sich wire car 


largeiv of rubber, and these 
been delighttul elastic. 


Humanity went through a long course of 
experiments, however, betore it found the 
easiest way to rest its weary bones, and the 
ite who bitterly complained because 
one of the rose leaves which composed his 
becoine crumpled, would have 
the contrivances invented 
The old- 
est model for a bedstead that we have ever 


ewvtrar 


, bed bad 
found some of 
tor his comfort quite unbearable. 


sen is dated June 11, 1829. 


the model, apd the invention 
been either of a new way of 


toyether, or of a 


o eh i emery: 


Gemgetie-. 


| j 


‘comeliest,’ 





Some bed frames were composed 
must bave 


Pp A SLIGHT MIsSTAKE.—Citizen (to editor 
with valisein his hand)—‘Hello, Shears! 


This morning’s paper had thome- 
and lam going up 








Weneeeen nn pee enn 
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with t > fineness 


We say in tact 





sof lines and delicacy of draw- 
such a work of 














sy eim,-haticall v, 
art as this has never before been offered by any firm in the | NITED STATES at sucha 
4 
‘AN ean every word we say a weg rantee it tot | 
guarant to be all we claim for it: and 
“ ‘ r state a we - lerstood that t 
Mi Lipat te any 
Ww se- 
Wish k@ @ more r 
a 4 . s a er ild do we , 
a € 
,a Sé vy é +> 
4 " mt g 1 ’ rece mt f 
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Recent Book Jssues. 
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| SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS. 





| Humorous. — USE 





. T= two great amusements, or, rather ee 
; ; Passions, of a S iard aoe ‘t Nan 
We are in receipt ofthe Fourth Revised and the crucl bull-tight maid te _ tae a 











and enl dition of “Humphrey’s’ 
Specific Veterinary Manual” with chart 


have originated with fameus Henothe and 


his knigitly Cid, who were the first to op 





HALLS 


HAIR 


Mace on atime anid red hen 
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(425 ) Tha Dr. Humpbreys has 
presented in this Manus! a system «f treat- | at eg ovmees pee a j yer ae hat tone ed 9 areas ! 
ment that is atonece simple and devoid of in tne sport wisich al eo en ] Ruaitel Gtk cde tur tude 
Ste ae ar test in taaspet we aby asapant Sp ioe RENEWER. 
a system which is successful in curing the ” Instead ak : puattiiinadih caitlin aie 
diseases of Domestic Animals, as well as | in cinoma ke poet Bie why i “Have baby duck - ae pape ow It f 2 medicinal preparation, and, at 
simple and barmless, he vrings a wonder- lenge a rival to io in a... . po chal- ; Bat [ possess. as you can ser, the same time. on elegant and cleanly toflet 
ful array of facts to pe It is very diffi- and velvet w the Pla S - Pte: attks | UF chickens tour, and ducklings six ‘** article. Its action upon the scalp is health- 
cult to read over in his catalogue the testi- the tury of a S wah tutte Seema | L It nouri-bes the glands which support 
mony of hundreds of intelligent persons | deeds of the c panish bull. Poets sang the A season later this old hen ful. It mouri~ 4 aw su 
from eve of the country,and of every valiant doin culnbatants, aud wld of their Appeared, still cackling of her luck, the hair, and causes thin, dry Mair to be- 
position of life, and not be convinced. We History telis that C For, though she busted bables ten, come thick, «oft.and vigorous, It restores 
commend it to the attention of all at Cortez, the great trav- Mot ome among thei was a duck. of vouth to locks which have 
; - eler and conqueror of Me xion, when be the color of vouth to 

in the Breeding and Handling of Domestic a youth, was present at such a fit ae + “The well ** she murmured, br: "41 become faked with age or disease ; and 
Aniinals, To had at The Humphreys a desperate hall-maddened ed hax The ttle clucks of Beeey a — ais i . itehi i b 
Specific Co, 109 Fultun St, New York savagely dizabled all who poesented ther “My babies Bow will stay An oe ae aes mS. naga. | 

: Selves before ji: , and, cons quently, cannot drown. ** hammers of the scalp. Dr. George Gray, 

VRESH PERIODICALS. n. = ‘ ‘ 
No one would ain venture, when a Nachos, N. H., writes: “It gives me 


Tre Sanatarian, that excellent health 
»ublication has the following contents in its 
eee number: Relation of the Depth of 
Water in Wells to Tvphoid Fever; Future 
W ster Gapye ee eaten Public Baths 
in Vienna; ~ lation a Paris; Medical 
Legislation; i electricity: Progress 
of State Medicine; Poisonous Cheese: At- 
mospheric Humidity; Even Division of 
Climate Based Upon Combined Atmos- 
pheric Humidities; Colorady and Florida 
as Resorts for Consumy*ives; Wine, Beer 
or Spirits? ; What Shall We Drink ? ete, 
etc., etc. Published at 113 Fulton St, New 
York. 

The October number of the North Ameri- 
can Review oontains twent-three articles by 
as many different contributors—among 
whoin are an English Cardinal, an Ameri- 
can Admiral, two Am -rean Major-Gener- 
als, two American e¢x-Minivers t Eur» 
pean Courts, an Americas Artixt, an N. Y. 
Assemblyma", an ex-United States Sena- 
tor, the Mayor of New York, an ex-Gov- 
ernor of New York. twe distinguished 
American Men of Letters, and famous 
American Financi-rs—Mauning, Ammen, 
Ben. Butler, Fitz John Porter, Elinu B. 
Washburne, Wm. Waldorf Astor, (his first 
appearance in literature), J. B. Eustis, of 
Louisiana,Wm. R. Grace, of New York, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Haratio Seyinour, E. 


beautiful, but proud, lady present, whow 


, Cortez loved, flung her bouquet at the teet 


| other? Dreadful ! 


of the raging ani-nal, making asign & the 
young tau to fetch it beck for her sake if 
he dared, 

Ata bound he was over the palixai+s, 
snatched up the flowers trom under the 
very nose of the fierce bull, and return: 
in safety to his place; not, nowever, b--tor- 
he had flung the bouquet in the heeril »- 
lady's face --reminding one of the ster. --t 
the Freneb Count de Lorge and his lad.» 
glove, only that was atalion instead of a 
bull-fighbt. 

Mighty kings, and even queens, were of- 
ten present at the circus to witness the rivl 
deeds ot Spanish knights and Moorish no 
bes, never seeininy to think them barbarous 
exhibitions, until the good and weomanty 
Isabella (whose very name reminds us of 

Jolumbus and America) witneased one,an«d 
but one, from which she turned with deep 
disgust and horror, declaring that such 
fearful, savage struggles between man and | 
beast should be done away with in her dom- | 
inions, Then the stately Court was in an | 
uproar. Her courtiers and all the nobles 
and dons of Spain were hortitied. 

What ! du away with the danger and the 
blood in which they delighted t) outde eact 
They begged and en- 


| treated her to change her mind ; and so she 


P. Whipple, Charles T. Congdon, Dorman | 


B. Eaton, and some others less known. 
There is alsoa very claracteristic private 
letter from Gen. Grant to his father, written 
from Milliken’s Bend. just two days before 


he started in the Vicksburgh Campaign. It | 


is contributed by Col. 
lished at New York. 
The Quiver for October has more articles 
of week-day interest between its covers 
than usual. 
called, A Hero’s Helinat, to which is given 
the honor of an equa! ly spirited frontispiece. 
Then follows an account of a, Sceptical N«- 
bleman, by the Rev. William Burnett. The 
sketch of the various forms of Methodism 
in the North of England is apropos of the 
reeent North Country Celebration. A very 


entertaining article is, With the Hop Pick- edit: Guid @tths tanae i Gand. Gar thie ome 


ers, describing the class of people who 


follow this trade, and the gypsy life they 


Fred. Grant. Pub-| 


i 
| 


lt opens with a spirited poem | 


bad t allow them to goon, only bargaining 
that the bull’s long, sharp horns should be { 
covered with leather pads ; but aft-r, when 
they thought the subject was forgottien,they 
would omit to put them on, and men and 
horses were once more gored to death on 
the sand of the red Piaza, amid the cheers 
of the lookers-on. 

And ayain after the dear and beloved 
Isabella, came kings who encouraged the 
popular sport. The great Charles V., mas 
ter of a mighty empire, prided himself on 


| being a valiant bull-fighter, as much as did 
| Pizarro, the conqueror of golden Peru, o* 
| facing the wildest bull of tnem all. 


And bali-fights in those days were rule! 
by laws as stern as those of our own wld 
tournament grounds, The balls were en- 
counterod full front by the nobles on horse | 


| indeed a test of coolness and cuurage; for if 


The feotlowing spring the of4 red ben 
Gaecke! just as loudly as of yore— 
Ret. le * ber babes were ducklings ten, 

iastead of chickens, as before. 


pleaeure to testify to the wonderful effects 

preiaced by Mall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 

Kenew er, 28 observed by me in very many 
| eae + If WILL CERTAINLY RESTORE 
THE Math TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR. It 
cleans« the head of dandruff, and leaves 
the hair soft, closes, and beautiful.” F. T. 
Sandhe-in, 1910 Spruce st., Philadelphia, 
Vs., writes: “* After unavailingly trying 
2 number of preparations to prevent my 
heir from falling out, and, realizing that I 
eae fat becoming bald, I tried, as a inet 
resort. Hall« air Renewer. 1 have used 
mile four bottles of the Renewer, and am 
| perfertiy eati«fie! that it is the best prepa 
rakem tm the market for checking the 
(sllieg out of bair, invivorasting the hair 
rhs, atl promoting anew growth.” 


Buckingham’s Dye 


WHISKERS 


cosmmpends iteclf to all who have occasion 
to uve a dye for the beard or mustache. 
It will chamge gray, faded, or sandy 
whickers, to a leautiful brown or black, 
ase devired = The are 
waters) aod be«ting. It cannot be washed 
off, «ntains no destructive Invredients, 
fs cheap. safe, convenient to use, and 
efl-etun!. 


** “Tie better, ** said the old red hen, 
As she surveyed her waddling brood ; 
**A little water now and then 
Will surely du my darlings guod.** 


Bat, oh, alas! how very sad! 
When geutie spring rolled roand again 

The eggs es entuaio! bad, ' 
And childless was the old red hen ' | 


Vet patiently she bore her woe, 
Ae still she wore a cheerful air. 

And sabi: ** “Tis best the-e things are sa, 
Por babies are a dreadful care ["* 

I half sucpect that many men, 
And +ven many women, too, 
Coel4 learn a lesson from the hen 
With foliage of vermilion hue. 


She ne'er presumed (o take offence 
At any Cate that might befall, 
Bet mertiy bowe te Providence ° 
Bhe was contented—that was all ! 
—s. I. (Lew. 


a ee -~ 
A simple lay—An egg. 


LL 


Hard to beat— Carpets. 
Stern necessity —The rudder of a boat. 
A child's definition of snoring—Sleeping 


mt been. 
A bit of real life—A piece of boarding 


hease cheese. 


colors produced 


It seems a little singular that a man’s face 
where be himself te the | 


is generally the 
*“sloesrteof. ** 


Two Englishmen met in mid-ocean on the 
asked, ‘Setmg serete * 
Aud the conversation endet 


longest 
PKFPAKED BY 
RP. HAIL& CO, Nashua, N.H.,U.S. A 
Sold by all dealers tin medicines. 


. DOLLARD, ae - 
613 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. ? 
Premier Artint 
IN HAIR. 


Qe of a #eamer «Pune 


“Ses, are you *** 

An editor epigrammatically defines the | 
pwritien of the great mass of the population #hen he 
sats “Sam s capitalist, at heart, bul « working-man 
from nevressity.*” 


“Deo you know what the board ower that 
"Nin 
speredet the Mejor, ‘unless it is tee kee p ter 


orm «+ face is for 7" asked the Caesleomei. * fe- 








eee 


ee 


leap. The first part of, The True Story of the horse was gored, as olten happened, and from tring seen when the milkinan works tee pamp- 
Lottie, is told for the children, and well | the knight was overthrown, be was bound | bande.” Seenten af ie ates Gene een 
told. Then comes the Rev. Alexander | continue the strugyie alone and unaided; | “I should think you would need a mili vsaerexe WIG and PLASTIC. BAND 


Roberts, D. D., on, The Beloved Disciple.” 








for if he leitthe ring without slaying the | 


tary guard te keep the vounzs men awa -2t4 2 


Tet rbeHK. 








Theology is broken in upen by, AS of bull, he was inieed ding raced and jeered at citizen te the father of six mai riageatel faushiers. | funtrection: to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo 
the Lily, sung by Clara Tiwaites. his by ail present. He might net even use bis | ° Tih, boom a pretty gewrd Sct ol bier usy nett, ae Live memare their own heads with accuracy : 
lighter vein is followed up by a story, | ®word unless his lance snapped; and many | cherrinl reply. Vek Wie, 154 ES TOU PEER AND SC ALPS, 
Loyal and True, by Margaret Scott Hay-| Were the eyes ready to watch that these | . . ; mo? xe ee 
field. Dr. John Stoughton continues bis, conditions should hot be broken, even to: A tragment—Flat and round! an irs % 2 Voam furohenA as far am trated 
Sunday Talks inthe Rash of Life. The , %#V¥@ the fife of the proudest den. . ee eS ee eee (hu arcea| Manan 
Privileges of Christian Life are laid before | __A!i this went on until the reign of Philip | * Bees: bis bese tur manne fle ye By ~~ he Me, & dwer the crown of 
us by 8 Rev. Dan’: Moore: there is a sec V “9 who disliked these showss® inach that . - sind tid soa 3 twister? tres ee i an. " & Wem eur to ear the head, 
ond paper on Historical Flowers, while Rev. ed tne ven anos = ete Whee a pape ec. pest roy wa . ane : - a 4. weed poy for wale a apie mild Steoek of 
Win. Guest points out the Drift of Evolu- | 20d to refuse Christian burial t» all these “'F*" act ° a sete” W be merce, J.aties® Wigs, nlf Wigs. 
tion. The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse gives the | ¥ho died in the circus; and at length the | _ brn see Vriseties. Vanities, Curis, et. heantifn ty manntare 
third part of bis Sunday readings in the nobility, not daring &) disobey, gave up Why,” he pleaded, “our very cireum t. i atacrs frets 009 part Of the world will re- 
Psalms. Theology, fiction, descriptive arti- their dangerous amusement. | stances tind w= Uogethe + rr milat ta . reise atte 
cles, poetry, music and pictures are also The cunmon people, however, would mt | trient-hip. wer beng acquainia Ve Private comme for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s 
£' ven in p easing variety. Cassell and Co., | 4g@Tee to do so, but kept on in spite of everv- rvs even age could bind ms together Wirat | “Me ~ - 
New York. , body,and gradually there appeared another ««.'«" ‘ a) ‘ . et | : 
: class of bull-fighters; and to-day, both im | -fr. fier is. A miwute later. 4 asic up 4 PERRY & C0 1S St | rt 
NEW MUSIC. Spain and Portugal, every great town has a we the rine alee, bee realized t re © ae s ee ens. 

Russell & Co., Music Publ‘shers, Boston, | square on purpose to exhibit these inbuman | 4" 
Mass., sends us the foliowing excellent se- | shows. The men who come every spring | Colored culprit—‘“‘Yes, sah, To tuk «bh | 
a m, ballad, and choral singing: | and autuinn, sword in hand, to kill or be epiewen. I wes seine ter make one aes 

16re’s Light Behind the Clouds; The Min- | killed by the dull, are well-paid people. ant btu te cok tek ad real ole erhshuws, sad | 
Btrel, cals chorus; It Shall be Light, | The pas sarod (slayers) sooaiiee tone 75 Lo | it «se; sake wone chicken.” Dit sheos sy buy oc Paci pater yy ph per MAKF. 
sacred; Father ot Mercy, sacred; Sun of My | $125 a day, and the inounted picadurs, whO chicken oF bores cur chicken, but fit eee take gente at. OS Fala tan as ee 
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Persons who want anything in the line of | Srike or gras, bet newer rv agen na digge : ~~ se poten = my is Pray illiong hin icg j rs heosets, 3 bavaneas. New Sees. : 


'nusic—new or old—will find White, Swith 
& Co., Mass., one of the best 
stocked firms in thecountry. Among their 


fellows, they often get killed, receive $2) 
or $25 each, So you see, for those whe need 
money and disdain danger, itis a Lempting 
service, but very unlike the knightly en- 


| Ee WOR WES «fering from nervous denitity, 
s*na wows of tee ty an! mind, Was of nemury, 


tsi ant of el «eaheustion 1 willl «ened ve oe 








latest publications in the way of sungs and TE. yng enlace! Pt Lips slp an 

choruses are: Daisy Blossom; I’ve Called | Counters of old. , date iene omee, Ree at enamne. Adanece 

You Back Again Kathleen; Stick to Your ee ee j Pet ¥ 0 FOWLER, Mewetus, Conon, 
A Few UseruL Ruces.—It is easy, of | 


Father, Dick; Jennie the Wiid Flower of 
the Lea; Hie Away Ole Satan; Come, Paint 
the Old Town Red; I’se Gwine to Mown No 
More; Come and Kiss Me, Katie Darling; 
De Coon dat Had de Razr; Good Bye, 
Nancy Jane; and, You'll Never Miss Your 
Mother Till She’s Gone. 

oe 


oe 
WE are accustomed to think that great- 





course, to keep your husivand’s love. 
the first place never agree with hin. When 
you are at bome, keep yourself ina ‘‘Ulue 
state.”’ Take from him allethe money he 
can spare, andeveninere. Flirt with every 
man you meet, if be—the nan gives you a 
chance. At the samme time, be franticaily 
jealous of hiin. Snub bim and tvyrannize 
of Lis bachelor 


In | 
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Latest Fashios Phases. 





Pelerines are ati! inost fashionable vete- 
ments especially foryoung ladies, whether 
married or single; there are gee many 
varietics of mantelets, all of which are 
siivilar, in a certain degree, to the pelerine, 
an! (hese may be worn by lathes of af! ages 
whose figures retain a slender youthful- 
news. The waterals and trignniogs of such 
pelerines and inantelets, as alev mantilias, 
whieh are very expensive, and inade of 
beaded gaune, are of endless variety: 

Piaited chepilie pelerines or mantelets 
with searf enda, ornamented with jet beads 
are very acoeptable asa light wrap for 
grounds of park in summer and Autumn 
evenings, or for delicate ladies ts throw 
over the shoulders when leaving #® warts 
room wo cross adraughty passage or bell, 

Sone usefal and lady-like pelerines are 
of allterngte stripes of plaited silk braid aud 
pidited chenilie, fastened at the throat with 
an elegant beaded or tmetal clasp. 

The beaded gauze pelerines already 
meutioned are to be bad of various prices, 
aod are tuade of many qualities, sume be- 
ing trimined all 
flounce, beaded by 
and gimp pendants falling over the lace, 

A pleated jace ruche and double cas 
cades of lace of adifferent pattern down the 
frout complete the ornamentation. A sim 


lar wodel in of beaded gauze and finely cut | 
beads put on in siall rings, and the lace | 


flounce einbruidered with beadsto match, 

On many of the stylish beaded gsauzz 
mantillas, the square scarf ends are tied in 
atthe waist with long loops and ends of 


ribbon and trimmed with lace and beads, | 


and a very fashionable model of this kind 
has the sleeves turned uoder aud long lace 
scart ends falling iron the neck ju frost. 
Lace and bead pelerines are also worn 
and someti¢nes the lace is colored wy match 
the costume, but pelerines and mantelets 
inatching the dross, especially when this iv 
madeof the plainor embroidered canvas 
iuch worn, are extremely 
and inost becoming to the 


materials #0 
fashionable 


siender figures of young girls, who adoga | 


par excellence pelerines of leze de dentelle 
or woolen lace made inp black and colors, 
but they look 
with blue or cerise surak, 

We inust not ouit to remark that all the 
outdoor wraps described are finished at 
the neck witha thick ruche or standing frill 
of lace lined sometimes with a collar or as 
bealed or piain neckband. The latter 
mruck our attention on arather exaggerated 
style of pelerine in canvas gauze, beautl- 
fully embroidered and cut out belowin 
long points held down by Leavy bead pen- 
dants, but only suitable for an elegant 
woman witha very quiet, ladylike way of 
walking. 

The distinguished looking collar banda 
just mentioned are often sacoompanied by a 
lace flounce festooned with beads, of tread 
pendants banging gracefully over tuis. For 
eveulng wear a plastron of lace or esmbroid- 
ered etawine, or crepe de chine is added 
and both sides are unlike. Every kind of 
thin material, and even ribbon, is-employed 
for fichus, and avery pretty plastron tmay 
be made of two pieces of tigured of muire 
ribbon and some good jace. The collar 
Jabots are also much it, vogue. 

The most elegant plastrons, ete., 
are made of embroidered crepe de chine, 
nod « sasbis often adopted of the sane 
thin material; sashes and fichus of this kind 
are of different light shades of ruse, pink, 
saffron, creain, aky blue, etc., and are worn 
with Wwilettes of another color, 

large buttonagrafies are wonderfully 
stylist ornamentations, and with bows 
take the first place, Buttons, except very 
sinall ones, are pever used to close « dress, 
as the front trimming and finishes, without 
which a toilette seems scarcely adjustable 
inake them unnecessary and out of place. 

The skirts of tailor-inade costuines are 
round and full, aod inounted on silk fous- 
dation skirts. The tunic is an unpretend- 
ing Graped tablier, completed at the back 
by aplaited breadth, raised a trifle on one 
side, or both sides, but very full st the 
waist and nearly covering the back of the 
akirt. 

Astothe bodice, it molds the bust with 
the inomt perlect accuracy, vota fold, nas 
shadow of a to be found ia its 


fichus, 


crease 1s 


fauitiows ft, resembling that of a habit 
bod lor I, in soimetiines fastened straight 
low the front ‘ tliar nd buttons 
ree yether ther (a ee oe 

pe i v< o ain pai a | 
pia lod emiisette tise plails fw Te 
a fine and regular as thome tnadce by iin 
giers, and sewn flat on a lining. The 
chemisetie is wuiade of white of ouivred 


crape or silk in a color giving a pretty con- 
trast to the dies» u:aterial. 


around with a rich jace | 
beaded passementerio | 


best of creain or ecru lined | 


me ee ee 


| ed by a plaiting of taille. 


 witke 
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W aists are nade with long points in front 
andiajockey or postillion back, Sleeves 
are tight below the elbow, but fuller above 
that point. There isatendency to enlarge 
them inthe armhole, and puffs in the arim- 
Lole are also revived. 

Many sleeves are inade with oufis. In 
the woulen stufls Parisian modistes allow 
a @ohored selvedge to show so that it forins 
a trimming. Striped stuffs are draped at 
the back # that half are perpendicular anid 
the other half borizoutal, 


blue, in imitation of the old Live willow 
patiern, are planted with growing ferns 
and filled up with moss, and stand on little 
tables of stowin. 

Kough rustic baskets, of willow and 
rushes, especially the latter, are titted with 
atin or « delf pudding dish, and almost 
hidden by the produce of hedge and wood- 
land. Fiowers pots,containiug some good: 


| sized plant, thst aretoo bulky for the ordi- 


Siall guluines of inuslin are very grace- — 


ful. They are trimmed with a sort of very 
pretty fancy lace and bows of ribbon match- 
ing tye drew. When trimmed with bews 
A wvlack velvet ribbon they are suitable 
with any dress. Very wide sashes are 
worn both with washing and dressing of 
Aber fabrics, and often the loops and ends 
supply all (heback drapery necesmary. A 
velvet basque worn over a skirt of lace or 


nary china covers, stand in the baskets 
used furimerly lor waste paper, or in still 
CUaTser UTen, 

Sometiows these Lave a wide sash ribbon 
tied round them in a bow, or a length of 
festooned plush or Syrian curtain,but more 
generally are unadorned, in all their natu- 
ral-siepiicty. Thus the meansof making 
arann pretty and bright are within the 
reach of wll, and only require a little taste 
and @ little ingenuity.’ 

The rush baskels are quite new this sea- 
non and seem to be very popular. Plaited 
green rushes are twisted round the tall chip 
nandies and in and out of the usual willow 


| foundation, 


fine embroidery is lovely for the evening, | 


and the saine skirt with waist to inatch in 
charming afternoon dress, 

A charming costuine is inade thus A 
Diack satin, intermized with a velvet bro 
cade, the bodice made in brocade, and pan- 
ols at the side, with puffings of lace; the 
Indices low square with lace sleeves juet 
reaching Ww the elbow, and bordered with 
jet trimming and drops; the black lace 
sieeves, so 1nuch the fashion now, are made 
up over white. There was a drapery of 
lace on the shoulders, and the bodice was 
jaced at the back. 

A wos eatylieh Autumn travelling dress 
was wade in dark blue alpaca, one of the 
tive useful serviceable stulls ever worn, 
and now decidedly coming in again. The 
txniics was plain, 
very siuply draped, with nodust traps in 
the form of plisse,so annoying Ww travellers; 
and with it was a long cloak for travelling. 

A brown canvas dress had aclose fitting 
aconupanying coat nade up over red, with 
revers from neck tw hem of brown velvet, 
the skirt also brown canvas over red. A 
mantio also took the coat forin, nade of 
biack brocaded velvet, heavily trimmed 
with lace and jet, and there wasa close-fit- 
ting braided jacket of cloth. 

A rich yellow dinner gown was covered 
with Wiack lace, and worn with a striped 
low square black and yellow bodice, laced 


| at the back and draped with black lace. 


A drew suitable for a bride's inother may 
te of French wvlue gros de Naples and 
(hantilly lace. The false skirt is covered 
with « loose round faille skirt. On the lower 
border, coming from beneath, is a narrow, 
straw-oolored satin piaiting. Above this is 
a deep lace flounce, with the beading cover- 
The tunique con- 
sists of adraped apron, forming a point on 
the right side, and leaving the left side un- 


, covered, to show a plaited quille, which ®» 


fastened to the back of the skirt. 

The breadths in the back fall straight on 
the left side, and are slightly draped on the 
right near the apron under black jet pas- 
sementerie applique work. The pointed 
waistsopensin the neck iv shaw! shape, 
aud has a collar and reversof blue velvet. 
Againet the waist, under the shaw! point, Is 
a large round ornament of jet work. The 
back of the tailor waist formsadeep point. 
The tight sleeves end below the elbow, 
where they are triinimed with cuffs and jet 
work. 

rhe is worked with beads, 
Jn the centre, in frout,is a bunch of plumes, 
bows of blue velvet and white 
Phe strings are of blue 


lace ca pore 


and sinal! 
matin soteruuxed, 
ritvbon velvet. 

A word to the economical. If you have 
any balf-worn silks by you, take a good 
look at them, and eee if, by the admixture 
of eanvas draperies, you cannot transforin 
them into new garments, or the semblance 
A new, 

This years’ draperies do not require a 
large quantity of material, and with a silk 
foundation and a peep of the best part of the 
here aud there, I 
respectable-looking garments turned out 
under unfavorable circumstances, 





Domestic Frvonemy. 


There isan ever-growing love for floral 
decorations, and at thistiine , when every- 


like a habit, the skirt | 





have seen most | 


thing is fresh and fair and sweet,the means | 


of gratifyiug the taste are 
No longer are the simpler sortot lowers 
batsinhed from our reception roots as too 


ready at band, | 


“pion, bul are te be seen In rich profu 
« | urge branches off fe rna.wild cherry. 
we ron. and horse.cbhest 

ondis | 5 afe mere 
‘ rr] a] “ 

4 ” - . aren i ‘ A) iW ¥ 

w wl igus, Diiller« 11 ps, marely trom bees LP 

and primroses in ol i blue china: bluebelis | 


and anemones, set off by feathery grass and 
{rests green fern, in red glass or colored 
jx ttery, are placed everywhere,even on the 
dinner table. 

Jhiary paus, painted tirst white, and then 


i 


Later on in the year, when fruit becomes 
abundant, tmekets will be very fashionable 
an receptacies,inwtead of the usual glass and 
china disbes, China bowls, whether of 
rare old china or of cheap modern imitation 
ware, are quite the rage now on dinner 
tables and about reception rooms, and hold 
flowers of pot plants, the pot bidden by 
mim put on, aid kept in place by thin wire 
passed round, 

W hite china swans, as large as can be ob- 
tained, are often t beseen at dinner or 
luncheon parties, with sinaller ones scatter- 
6d about, all filled with the same flowers, 
or with fern. Just now primroses or cow- 
slips are the thing; dark blue or red plush 
sands support them. Laver on, when 
water lilies come in, these swans will look 
inom effective surrounded by then. 

Oue of the last novelties in pelntiog, 
which has figured recently rather largely at 
bazaars, i « child's comunon slate, in its 
rough wood frame. The usual string, pas 
sing through the bole and suspending the 
pone, is attached, and only one side of the 
slate is decorated, tue other being reserved 
forthe original purpose. 

These are denvuiiuated house wives’slates 
and are intended Ww be used by the mistress 
of @ bouse for daily ordering. The wooden 
fraine is inade to look as attractive as possi- 
ble, and a group of flowers or a landscape is 
painted in oils on the slate, and afterwards 
Variished. 

Pickle jars with four flat sides are also 
decorated, after being first painted all one 
color, and also common smooth glass tuim- 
blers, beth intended for holding Howers, 

Wooden sabots are now sprinkled over 
with rice (having been previously washed 
over with strong gum), and then gilded, 
silvered, or painted. They look very well. 
The tail tin or pewter water jugs, in ordi- 
nary use in foreign parts, are to be inet 
with, plain or painted, in the boudoir as 
well as bedroom. It it probably only a 
passing fashion of the day, as they are 
neither ss ornamental nor so handy as the 
brass ones now so Inuch in use, 

Colored ylass carafes and tamblers, 
ae red, are fashionable on dinner 
tables aud also on wasbing stands. 

Orange baskets, such as are used iu shops 
and markets for keeping oranges in, are 
now metamorphosed into the daintiest 
work recestacies by being bound and trim- 
med, lined and tied round with worsteds, 
scrape of plush, giinp «and braid. These 
baskets are of the commonest description; 
but whes lined with colored sateen, bound 
with braid and worked over with worsted, 
and finally held together by a loop and 
large colored button, sell at bazaars readily. 

Carpenters’ baskets manipulated after 
the same imanuner, are wore remunerative, 
andtys be recommended, as being better 
made, aud ready bound. The colored 
worsted balis fringe is sewn on in a double 
row round the edge. Squares of plush can 
be efleetively used by being placed, 
diamond ways, on each side of the galoon 
which passes down each side of the carpen- 
ters’ baskets, the edges overworked with 
silk of wool, 

Anyone looking at one ofthese will un- 
derstand my imeaning. ‘The ball fringe can 
te bad at all the trimming and linen- 
drapers’ shops for a very sinall sum, and in 
varinws shades. The smaller sizes of 
baskets are generally used. Clever fin- 
ers are trying tleir skill on fish and gamne 
baskets, and also on the cheap jute market 
bags. Tambourinesare still highly painted 
both inside and out,andalecorated profusely 
with colored satin .ibbons. 

One recentiv seen bad the edges painted 
black, with lines of red and yellow, anu the 
parchinent centre with red poppies on one 
side, and yellow marigolds on the other; 
ribbons of black, red and yellow caine out 
of the eyinbal spaces round the edge, and 
were tied loomely together, thus: 

Two black and vellow ribbons alternately 





coming from four of the spaces were tied jn | 


two knots with tour ends han ing, then | 
these four ends were knotted together 
and tied with ablack and red bow. Pen- 


wipers cat: be made of the packets of cloth 
and merinos and flannels, securely fasten- 
ed, and sent to everyone so frequently as 
sarniple pack eta, 

| 


I recentiy saw agreat inany on the stu! 
1a ‘ t { 1a th t “ 4 
~ *” r j { I ~ 7 
‘ ‘ g ‘ ® s : 
s “tf pal AS K€ 
wat ak y use I scraps 
wat , am rigina’:, on the saine fancy 
article stall, and that was in neatly tied up 
bags of echintz, odds and ends of print, 
flanne! and inaterial, iabelled for patch- 
| work, 
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Confidential Correspondents. 





F. P.—A man cannot makes for bis own 
use an article patented by another without mabing 
himself Mable to be sued for infringemeut. 


E.S. T.—Young ladies should not be 
ver) forward in stopping gentiomen in the street, an- 
less sume close tie of relationship or future connec- 
tiom exiets, then greater familiarity may be indulged 
in. 

Cam Prrown-—A man committing a mis 
d+ meaner tn « foreign country would be tried in aud 
by that couutry, bat the consul of his country is 
supposed tv eee that his sentence is not oppres- 


sive. 


W acteR.—Bonaparte received the name 
uf ‘The Little Corporal’ for his bravery in a hotly- 
contested battle with the Austrians at the bridge over 
the Adda, at Lodi, and in which the Austrians were 
defeated. : 


Srumerey.—There is nu doubf the slang 
word **-tumped’* bad its origin in the game of cricket 
Just a9 the same game has given us ‘*bowled oat,*’ 
implying that «2 man's imposture, or trickery, or 
meranness, bas been discovered, 


bon,.—It seems to us that any man who 
could besitate in such # matter, or require advice, 
must be « rather tame-spirited person, and probably 
predestine! Ww play the contemptible part ofa hena- 
pecked bhuevand duriug the whole period of his mar- 
ried life 


Duny.—*A nice pair of borses,’’ and “a 
pair of nice horees,’' are both correct expressions, 
but are not synonymous. A man may havea pair of 
extremely nice bourses without having a nice pair of 
horses, for the horses nay cach be nice, but may not 
jorm 4 ulee pair. So, also, a man may have a pair.ef 
horees which, a9 a pair, are pice, but which, sloghy, 
are nOthMe, 


tinnex.—In the matter of the English 
Cabinet the Premier alone is the direct choice of the 
Crown, the other members of the Cabinet being se- 
lected by the Premier. They and they alone are 
‘The Government” of the country, and it certainly 
is an anomaly that these royai councilors, unknown 
tv the law of Kagland, should really control the 
affaires of the state, 


Cyeiia.—You are in a dilemma about 
some remarks made by your brother's ‘intended,’ 
which seem to you very shocking. Young girls often 
say things without reflection, and then persist in 
them froma spirit of opposition. We think that 
such must have been the case with this young lady. 
You had better give it no more weight than this, espe- 
cially a» she bs not faulty in other respects. 


J. V.— Knowledge of characters used in 
shorthand te of comparatively easy attainment, but 
tie application of it fur the purpose of following a 
speaker and correctly recording his words, requires 
patience, study, and perseverance, The alphabet 
should te practiced until it becoines so impressed up- 
on the mind that not the least hesitation exists, but, 
as if mechanically, every character, upon its relative 
sound being uttered, can be immediately dotted 
down, 


ELLeN.—It is pleasant to knuw that a 
word of sAvice has its eflect sometimes. Lovers will 
come to you iu plenty, without your having to sigh 
in vain for someone who does not care for you. Per- 
haps part of your troubles arose from an unhealthy 
state of body as wellas mind, Morbid, desponding 
feeling*® are a» often from physicial as mental causes, 
Whatever yours arose from, we are glad to know that 
you have thrown them all away, and are going to 
start afreeh in w healthier state of mind, 


KR. A.—Witbin the records of history 
thirty-three great eruptions of Mount Etna have 
taken place. In an eruption in year 1693, the city of 
Catania wae destroyed in a minute, when more than 
tighteen thousand persous perished in the ruins, 
Vesuvias reposed for nearly filteen hundred years, 
and its crater, a thovand paces deep and a mile anda 
half in diameter, was righ in wood and afforded her- 
bage for cattle . in 1641, however, it again broke 
forth, aud sinee then every ten years has had its de- 
structive eruption. 


ByetTry.—Meerschaun is a silicated mag- 
nesia miueral ; itis principally found in Natolia, in 
Leseer Avia, andin the Island of Samos. Itis used 
by the Tartare for washing their linen, but the prin- 
cipal consumption occurs inthe manufacture of 
pipgs. The Germans prepare their pipes for sale, 
firs ty soaking them in tallow, then in white wax, 
and finally polishing them with shavegrass. Genuine 
meerschaum pipes are distinguished from imitations 
by the beautiful brown color which they assume after 
being sinoked tur sone time, 


VeRson.—When you wish toknow whut 
the weather isto be, go outand select the smallest 
cloud you see , keep yourecye upon it, andif it de- 
creases 204 disappears, itshows «a state of the air 
which will be sure to be fullowed by fair weather ; 
but if it inereases in size, take your umbrella with 
you, if you are going trom home, for failing weather 
will not be far off. The reason is this : when the air 
is becoming charged with electricity, you will see 
every cloud attracting all less ones towards It antil it 
gathers into a shower, And, on the contrary, when 
the fluid is passing of or diffusing tHéelf, even a 
large cloud willle seen breaking tu pieces and die- 
solving. 


F.—It is quite proper for a young woinan 
to decline tu keep exclusive company with a gentle- 
man unless they are engaged ; vor is it right for any- 
man 16 attempt to monopolize the attention of a girl 
unless he intends to marry her ; and if he intends to 
marry her, he should let her know !t, and enter into 
a binding eogacement withher. A man can Birt, 
andkeepocompany with this girl and that, and 
change from one Ww another, without suffering any 
material injury to bis matrimonial prospects ; but it 
is very 4ifferent with a women ; or, at least, it In- 
her to be deserted by a man who has been luok- 
‘ er aManced lover. 


jures 


ed uport 


Jous.—The one who is in the wrong 
speak Gret put smack as both may think 
ib a nay 4 nk the 
“ aa 
4 2% acted ‘ your 
ax I f-sacritice 
. g belug the frst 
nake p a qdsarrel of this description. Lovers al- 
ways torment themeelvesand vex each other with 


disputes of the kind, and they are very sorry foc it 
If each would only exercise a little for- 
bearance and a command of temper, there would be 
bo such falling-oat, and much anhappiness would be 


spared them. 


aflerwarde 





























